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Industrial relations is one of the fields in 
which sociological research is coming to play a 
greater part. The contributions that sociologists 
can make to this field through relating the study 
of industrial organization to the larger com- 
munity is the theme of “Industry and Com- 
munity,” by Conrad M. Arensberg of the 
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since the colonial period, has in- 
creased. Thus although probably 
more Africans were imported into 
Brazil than into any other region of 
the New World, the Negro as a racial 
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It is significant that, while slavery was 
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not as in the United States, brought 
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ties which had grown up between the 
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A book of authentic Mormon history 
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was gathering the material for this 
book he made many trips to Utah. 
He had access to previously unused 
documents of the Mormon church, 
community records, and diaries. He 
was particularly concerned with life 
in the small settlements considerably 
removed from Salt Lake City, where, 
he says, ‘‘ Mormonism flourished in its 
purest form.” 


In this book he tells the story of a 
people’s struggle against persecution, 
their reactions to opposition, and 
their adaptation to a desert envi-. 
ronment in which they were forced 
to make their homes. The book gives 
only a brief account of the beginnings 
of the Mormon religion; its deeper 
significance is as American history, of 
concern to all Americans. 
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Hotelling, professor of economics, Columbia 
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INDUSTRY AND THE COMMUNITY'* 
CONRAD M. ARENSBERG 


ABSTRACT 


It is suggested that the chief difficulty facing sociologists in the study of industry 
and the community and the effects of technological change is to be found in the lack of a 
method for comparing technical organization—the relationship of men at work in the 
industrial process—with social organization narrowly defined as the relationships of the 
inhabitants of an industrial community in family, association, church, and residential- 
community life. The first kind of organization has heretofore been thought of as an 
engineering matter, and among production engineers many techniques and much lore 
have come to develop. Some of it is couched in terms capable of dealing with the rapid 
changes of rate, frequency, and direction in human interaction that a controlled in- 
dustrial process requires. Studies of the “community,” however, even though they, too, 
must deal with the results of such technical changes, are still couched in descriptive 
and taxonomic terms and are incapable of dealing with such changes in a continuum 
of observation with the phenomena of changing extra-industrial social life. There is a 
need for a common method of analysis which will trace the specific changes from one 
area to the other in dynamic terms. It is suggested that the materials for such a method 
already exist within sociology. 


Current studies of the relationship between industry and the com- 
munity seem to me to fail to achieve an adequate grasp of the reali- 
ties of the field. They fail as yet to offer a uniform and appropriate 
method of description. They are far too often ignorant of one entire 
half of the field—industrial organization—and they suffer from an 
inability to deal with the concrete, temporally related events which 
alone show us the connection between technological change and dis- 
location in community life. 

Yet I do not wish to make this picture of the state of research in 


* Paper read before the American Sociological Society, Christmas meetings, 1941, 
New York City. 
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the field a gloomy one, for I believe that if the deficiencies are recog- 
nized they can be soon remedied. 

A great part of the difficulty is the very simple fact that sociolo- 
gists have forgotten to avail themselves of any of the material deal- 
ing with industrial organization itself. Yet much of it would enable 
them to see much better the connections between industrial be- 
havior and the organization of the community. It is not the im- 
mense complexity of these connections which has turned sociologists 
away. Rather, it seems to be the failure of sociologists to create con- 
cepts of organization which would serve for both industry and com- 
munity and thus permit from the first a method of dealing with the 
effects of events or changes. 

Sociologists still persist, I am afraid, in regarding industrial be- 
havior in productive organization as an activity totally apart from 
their own field, and thus totally incapable of description in the same 
terms with community life and the more familiar social institutions. 
The result is all too frequently to restrict studies of the relationship 
between industry and the community to recitations of the effects of 
a particular technical innovation, or a particular invention, upon 
established folkways or upon our older communities. Some of such 
studies endow technology with a capital “7”’’ and a demoniac and 
animistic force. Most of them argue the effect of this quite frighten- 
ing monster on society at large. 

Yet the most detailed studies of industrial behavior and the ef- 
fects of industrial innovation point to the lesson that a far more 
useful approach might well be to deal with technological advances 
in quite a different manner. Such advances are not only producers 
of new machines and new things; they are also creators of new sorts 
of productive, communicative, and even consumptive organization. 

If the effect of technology in creating new forms of organization 
is kept in mind, attention can be turned back to a problem more 
general and in the long run more important than social disorganiza- 
tion. A particular shift in industrial technique becomes a specific 
change in organization among the persons of a specific community, 
to be related at once to further, subsequent changes in other non- 
industrial patterns of organization among the same men in their 
lives outside of work in the same community. Once such a parallel- 
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ism between industrial and community organization can be set up 
and dealt with, specific consequences can be traced from event to 
event and from behavior to behavior among the same population, 
and the direction of the influence—whether from community to in- 
dustry or from industry to community—can be followed explicitly. 
Such an approach becomes necessary at once as soon as the research 
worker attempts to relate the form of a particular community to 
the form of a particular industry or industries. If the status of par- 
ticular groups and persons within the community is to be correlated 
with their place in economic life, such an approach becomes ines- 
capable, regardless of what one’s theories as to economic determinism 
may be. It is equally inescapable if one is to make any realistic and 
dynamic interpretation of such upheavals in community life as a 
strike, an industrial squabble, a boom, or a shutdown. 

Furthermore, it is a necessity where the practical problems of so- 
cial and community life are concerned. The sociologist must ulti- 
mately have some sort of analysis for these upon which other per- 
sons—administrators, executives, union officers, politicians, and citi- 
zens, for example—can act. As long as the sociologist deals entirely 
with statistical generalities he can confine himself happily to the 
national or regional picture and, like the economist, he can take 
refuge in general pronouncements about the effect of technology on 
society, other things being equal. Problems like the effect of the 
cotton picker on the racial situation in the South, of the continuous- 
strip mill on the steel regions, or of the change over to oil for domes- 
tic heat on coal-miners can be investigated in the behavior of sta- 
tistical indices. But the effects on particular individuals and the 
customs they may follow in particular groups in particular commu- 
nities cannot be so predicted. Yet these are the predictions that 
other persons really want from the expert analyst of social events. 

Let us take up several quite recent examples that research has 
revealed of the direct influence running between the parallel struc- 
tures of industry and the community. They can show us how clearly 
there is need for new concepts of organization which will do service 
for both. 

In the book Technology and Labor, for example, Eliot Dunlap 
Smith devotes a chapter in the story of the introduction of the 
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stretch-out in the New England textile industry to the direct con- 
nection between newer industrial methods in which engineering 
techniques figure prominently and changes in the class structure, 
educational system, and patterns of social mobility in the same re- 
gion. The general outline of what he has to say is not new to sociolo- 
gists, but it is brought for the first time into direct relationship with 
changes in industrial organization itself. 

Eliot Smith finds that the tendency to reduce the number of mill- 
trained men in operating management is among the social conse- 
quences of more technical management in industry. The use of 
technical production controls has forced the recruitment of man- 
agerial and supervisory personnel from the ranks of the technicians, 
often nowadays college-trained men, who more and more begin in 
technical jobs without ever having worked beside men on manual 
work. The net result is to draw the line of difference ever more 
strongly, to make formal schooling ever more the only entrance into 
ranks higher than hourly paid labor, and to leave mill hands working 
less and less under men of their own sort and their own community. 
Here, then, the drawing of class distinctions in New England is as 
much a product of industrial organization as it is of any other single 
historical factor. 

Another recent example is to be found in a series of articles by 
Harriet Herring in which she shows us, in the Piedmont industrial 
area of the South, a complete adaptation to mill conditions of the 
older southern patterns of landlord-tenant relationship. Here, obvi- 
ously, the influence runs as much from community to industry as 
vice versa, and an all-too-frequently forgotten truism is well at- 
tested. The form of the community and its established behaviors in 
many cases exert as strong an influence on organization in industry 
as do the newer technical innovations upon social structure. The re- 
lationship of industry and community is one of “mutual depend- 
ence.” 

Some studies I have worked on myself point up equally strongly 
the necessity of having a common method, able to trace the influence 
in both directions, for dealing with social and industrial organiza- 
tion. In a study of the New England plastic industry, undertaken 
by the Industrial Relations Section at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, it became obvious very soon that the success of the new 
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industry (which was again filling up the abandoned mills both large 
and small in so many New England towns) depended a great deal 
on the continued existence of the same immigrant family structure 
which was sending new-stock farmers back to the idle farm lands 
round each town. Where the famille-souche, as some sociologists call 
it, persisted, a new, low-wage, and highly seasonal industry could 
get a start in a situation in which heads of immigrant families could 
turn back to agriculture, while young people still pooled family 
funds, expected to live at home rather than to set up independent 
households at once, and continued to submit to family authority. 
It fitted very ill, by the same token, into the areas where ethnic 
groups with such a family structure did not exist. 

Still another example, this time from a study of industrial con- 
flict, could perhaps better demonstrate the necessity for dealing 
with the dynamics of the community-industry relationship. I need 
not dwell here on the complete impossibility of studying the be- 
havior of men on all sides in the centers of industrial strife—such 
as Akron, Youngstown, or Detroit—without a means of tracing the 
influence of speed-up, rerating, layoff, or job transfers out into spe- 
cific families, cliques, and associations of workers; or without tracing 
the control of local political machines, newspapers, retail businesses, 
and municipal government back into the middle and upper reaches 
of company organization. Nor need I delay you with exploring the 
connections between such obviously related behaviors as, for ex- 
ample, those reported in the auto industry, where departmental sit- 
downs, union-rally methods, and hill-billy folk-custom camp meet- 
ings are not entirely foreign to one another. Nor is it necessary here 
either to dwell on the mushroom-like rapidity with which union 
grievance, complaint, and bargaining machinery comes to parallel, 
in mass-production unions, the hierarchical lines of authority in in- 
dustry. There, too, the newer forms of social organization develop- 
ing in community life have no meaning except as responses to in- 
dustrial expansion itself. 

Leaving these aside, then, I think I can point up the need for a 
common concept of organization for both community and industry 
by giving a much smaller-scale firsthand observation, illustrating 
in microcosm the parallelism I have been citing. 

In collecting case materials on industrial strife, I undertook not 
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long ago to interpret the causes of a paper-mill strike. I had access 
to both union and management records, and I had the opportunity 
to interview those concerned, both on and off the job. The strike, 
it turned out, had been called by the paper-machine crew. The fact 
seemed strange to management, because the immediate cause of the 
strike, an incentive scheme introduced into the cutting-room, did 
not officially affect this crew in the least, as it involved a totally 
different department. To management, trained like many sociolo- 
gists to keep community and industry apart in their minds, it 
seemed incomprehensible that men in no way connected during 
working hours with the crucial department should feel themselves 
aggrieved. 

Yet it was easy enough to understand. On investigation one could 
show that the company’s incentive scheme had effects far beyond 
the formal industrial relationships prescribed by the company’s or- 
ganization chart. The two sets of workers were bound by ties of 
kinship and by traditional patterns of age and occupational prestige, 
entirely outside the factory. The company’s engineers had done far 
more than merely provide a better output in a single working depart- 
ment. They had, in fact, reversed the customary patterns of author- 
ity; they had set juniors and inferiors to hurrying up their seniors 
and superiors. The machine-room men had struck against the dis- 
turbance of their community. 

The incident is a small one. But it illustrates that the relationship 
between community and industry is a matter of influences within a 
continuum in the lives of the persons working and living together. 
And it proves that it is social behavior, not geography or produc- 
tion, that defines the continuum. To separate one set of events of 
social behavior from another is merely to distort the reality. 

Thus it becomes all the more obvious that in neglecting industrial 
organization itself the sociologist has cut himself off from a very 
large half of his problem. Nowadays we are beginning to realize the 
existence of as much “social behavior”’ inside an industrial plant as 
out of it. In the last year we have had brilliant documentation of 
the importance of the informal behavior and informal social rela- 
tionships of men at work in modern industry. Management and the 
Worker, the recent book by Roethlisberger and Dixon, shows us 
what these are and how important they are in the industrial scene. 
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It is not, then, a difficult step for anyone familiar with that book to 
go a bit further and to compare these informal relationships with 
patterns of behavior in the family, association, and community and 
to see the need for working with their coexistence among the same 
population. 

Yet to take a still further step and to see that the formal and pur- 
posive arrangements of industry itself are as much a part of the 
continuum as these other informal behaviors may be more difficult. 
But they cannot be left to the economists and the engineers. Mani- 
festly, a change or innovation in a manufacturing process leads di- 
rectly and at once to changes throughout the continuum. It is as 
much a matter of social organization as the marrying-in of a new 
member of the family. The effect it may have runs through an un- 
broken continuum of human relationships, all the way from those 
uniting engineer and supervisor and worker through those uniting 
worker and worker out into those uniting the worker and his repre- 
sentatives, the worker and his priests, the worker and his family. 

In such an event, we cannot leave these human relationships in 
separate compartments of the mind. In fact it becomes very diffi- 
cult to see where industry leaves off and the community begins, or 
vice versa. A common method for dealing with all these relation- 
ships must be found. 

In many instances the need of a common method has prompted 
the hope, among persons in the social sciences, that one can be sup- 
plied through interdisciplinary co-operation. But the difficulty real- 
ly lies deeper than any inability of any one discipline to embrace 
the whole field. Nothing is to be gained by lumping sociologists, 
psychologists, economists, personnel men, and production engineers 
together if each merely continues to work his own line and ignores 
the common problem. It has been my good fortune to see quite a 
few of the attempts at co-operative research of the last several years, 
and I have attempted to work with their results. I have little if any 
hope at all that any such co-operation will provide the common 
framework. 

The basic postulate of such co-operation is that agreement in 
fundamentals capable of reducing a complex whole situation to or- 
dered analysis will arise by itself out of the compromise provided 
by interstimulation. Yet this interstimulation is hoped for among 
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persons working with quite different operations derived from the 
quite different assumptions of the different social and psychological 
sciences. Now economics, psychology, production engineering, and 
social anthropology may well all be admirable in their place, and 
they can throw much light on the behavior of persons in industry 
and in the community, but only sociology (and only a few branches 
of it) is concerned with the prediction of social events. So only so- 
ciology of all the co-operating disciplines is relevant. 

Indeed, the experience of the natural sciences is all against the 
fruitfulness of such collaboration. I see no reason for ignoring such 
experience. Success did not come in the natural sciences through 
the indiscriminate application of many diverse methods. It came 
through the rigorous application of a single, narrow, yet completely 
appropriate method—through the rigorous development of opera- 
tions specific to the field of phenomena. 

For that reason I believe we must look beyond the sort of co- 
operative research that has been carried on at Yale in the Institute 
of Human Relations, at the Harvard Business School in the depart- 
ment of industrial physiology, and more recently at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. We must look beyond the work of such 
persons as those who have tried to treat behavior in and out of in- 
dustry in the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
The material presented by such men as Roethlisberger and Dixon 
and the studies by E. Wright Bakke are excellent as careful explora- 
tions of the field of human behavior in and out of work. They are 
of great value as such. But they do not solve the problem of a com- 
mon method. They give us nothing whereby we can deal with the 
events arising out of the continuum of relationships that runs from 
the production line to family and community adjustment. We must 
go back to a sociology developed explicitly for the purpose. 

To go back, however, is certainly not to deny that a whole view 
is necessary. Certainly a whole view is necessary. No one can deny 
that there are social, psychological, economic, and technical as- 
pects to industrial and community behavior, or that all these as- 
pects, and any more there may be, must be dealt with if we are to 
learn anything of the effect of one on the other. But a whole view of 
a situation (a matter of diagnosis) and a common method (a matter 
of orderly analysis) are not the same thing. To become familiar with 
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all the aspects of a total situation is a necessary first step in any 
scientific inquiry. To deal precisely with relations among all the 
phenomena of the various aspects is quite a different procedure. The 
first requires only that the most general and intuitive sort of indi- 
vidual, though expert, experience be exchanged. The second de- 
mands that agreement be reached as to the specific operations to be 
applied uniformly on all aspects of the whole. 

In the other sciences it has never been enough merely to recognize 
the existence of a whole configuration. It was part of ordinary ex- 
perience that such phenomena as, let us say, temperature, volume, 
and pressure were interdependent. The method that achieved suc- 
cess with them was to reduce these interdependent factors of con- 
figuration to directly comparable terms. The terms had to be such 
that the specific influence of each one upon the other could be dealt 
with precisely as they worked themselves out in specific physical 
events. 

To reach such operations the sociologist is going to have to ex- 
pand his concepts of social organization in a manner capable of em- 
bracing purposeful industrial production. Further, he is going to 
have to revise his methods of dealing with the structure of the com- 
munity in order to make his description of events there dynamic 
enough to allow comparison between them and those of a rapidly 
changing industry operating under a rapidly changing technology. 

To reach such operations the sociologist will have to do several 
very definite things. Let me repeat them: (1) He will have to ex- 
pand his concepts of social organization to embrace purposeful in- 
dustrial production. (2) He will have to revise his methods of deal- 
ing with the structure of the community. 

Taking the first step first, it simply implies that the sociologist 
must come to be able to translate technology into specific patterns 
of social behavior and social structure. He must describe them as 
structures involving interpersonal interaction and communication of 
specific frequency, duration, extent, order, number, and personnel. 
If the chief mark of industrial organization today is its extreme 
fluidity, its minute co-ordination and synchronization of operations, 
and its logical or technical character, sociology must cope with it and 
deal with the social events it involves. Certainly, taking over the 
literature on management, industrial engineering, and theory of pro- 
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ductive organization will not of itself do the trick. There is an im- 
mense amount of it, and it will make an immensely useful folk soci- 
ology. But the sociologist will have to reduce it to his own use in 
exactly the same way he will reduce economics and psychology. 

A greater difficulty will lie in the second step. The sociologist will 
have to recast his present methods of dealing with the community. 
If the continuum between community and industry is to be fol- 
lowed precisely from event to event, the sociologist will have to cre- 
ate methods for describing temporal and sequential connections. If 
there is such a continuum, differences in it will have to be stated as 
variations in degree and value, not in kind. 

At the present time our concepts of organization in sociology are 
taxonomic rather than analytic. I believe we all see that purposeful, 
rationally planned, and hierarchically directed industrial organiza- 
tion, providing for minute scheduling and intricate timing in the di- 
vision of labor, is probably the best example of gesellschaft—to use 
the Ténnies vocabulary—we have. Most of us would tend to treat 
the older forms of community as an antithesis, regarding its 
gemeinschaft characters as phenomena of a totally different order. 
I do not deny the contrast, but I do ask if it is useful to us now. 
As a taxonomic device it well may be, but as a means of analysis 
how does it help us trace out the actual observed relationships? 

For here we are dealing with changes and movements and influ- 
ences in the events of a continuum. We are dealing with rates, direc- 
tions, and fluctuations in degree. Once that is recognized the whole 
focus of current research undergoes a shift. The questions now of 
importance are not what the effect of technology is on the family, 
with its attendant taxonomic difficulties in defining technology and 
family—categories manifestly various from time to time and from 
place to place. The question of importance becomes immediately: 
How much increase or decrease in the incidence of authority in this 
given industrial setup, occasioned by a new industrial technique, 
will be reflected in loss or gain of authority among these men in 
their homes? And the question of prediction comes up immedi- 
ately. Now we can ask directly: How soon will what degree of re- 
striction or curtailment of informal association at work, springing 
from a new industrial technique, result in an outburst of compensa- 
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tory reaction heightening solidarity among these workers in their 
associations outside of work? The question will not be what causes 
strikes—a manifestly academic question—but: If this industrial 
change takes place in this community, when and where will the re- 
sulting strike break out? 

Unfortunately, even the best research methods I can find in use 
today in community study are merely beginning to show the sort 
of dynamism that is needed for dealing with the continuum of in- 
dustry and the community. Yet there are some excellent new de- 
velopments. I should like to cite two of these. 

The first is the sociometric method, now proving itself of value 
in the work of Lundberg in Vermont and George Loomis in the 
Southwest. Here there is a great gain in the demonstration of net- 
works of interpersonal relations as the chief binding force in the 
structure of a community. The relations forming these binding net- 
works build up out of such events of interaction as visiting, borrow- 
ing tools, play contacts among children, kinship obligations, and so 
on. It takes very little imagination to see them as the exact counter- 
parts of the organized relationships of productive industry. But the 
present sociometric techniques fail to make such comparison pos- 
sible. They do not go the necessary step further to describe these 
networks as recurrent patterns of action taking place through time 
in a definite sequence, with definite repetitions of ascertainable fre- 
quency. Yet the most complete novice in productive engineering 
knows that any modern technology must provide for controlled se- 
quences, frequencies, and synchronizations of human interaction 
through time. When sociometry can include the time dimension in 
its description of the networks making up community life, the two 
halves of the industry-community continuum will be comparable. 

The second modern development in methods of community re- 
search I should like to cite suffers, as does all sociology, from the 
same failure to include the time dimension that figures so impor- 
tantly in production engineering. Yet it bids fair to go far in sketch- 
ing out a common framework for industry and community. 

I refer to the so-called position-analysis methods developed by 
W. Lloyd Warner out of the application of social anthropology to mod- 
ern communities, asin the Newburyport research, at last to see the 
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light of day. Here the devices adopted by the sociometrists are car- 
ried out to cover all the networks of interpersonal relationship of 
the community. Each of them—each clique, family, association, 
church, etc.—is chartered according to the relative position its mem- 
bers occupy in the over-all segments (class, ethnic, religious, etc.) 
of the whole community. The result is, or should be, not unlike a 
very accurate and very detailed map, made on the social “‘dimen- 
sions,”’ in which each individual’s participation in social life is de- 
fined in terms of each other person’s similar participation. The map 
of such relative positions is then the “‘structure”’ of the community. 

This sort of attack upon the community is of immense impor- 
tance in bridging the gap between community and industry—which 
also must construct its total maps (organization charts, flow-of- 
work charts, layout plans, job analyses and specifications, rating 
schedules, etc.). It takes little imagination to see how completely 
the two sets of maps would supplement each other. But once again, 
except for an attempt to interpret social events and movements 
(like political campaigns), or even individual events (like crime and 
neuroses), as resultants of strains or conflicts definable by reference 
to the relative position of groups or individuals in the social struc- 
ture of the community, these methods, too, neglect the temporal 
flow of events which alone allows us to see the influence of commu- 
nity on industry or industry on community. The positions con- 
ceived, like the networks of the sociometrists, are still static, like an 
industrial organization chart drawn without reference to systematiz- 
ing the flow of work. Yet once a position-analysis social structure is 
drawn up, it should be no difficult task to redefine the underlying 
participations in temporal terms. 

There do exist, therefore, the makings of methods which can 
unite observations of the industrial process and those of community 
life in a single sociology, whose operations are at once general enough 
to embrace the whole continuum of the field of the relationship be- 
tween industry and the community and dynamic enough to deal 
with the temporal flow of the specific influences which affect one 
another. It remains only to turn such makings into an adequate 
single set of operations. 
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RECENT DISCUSSION REGARDING SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


L. L. BERNARD 


ABSTRACT 

Recent discussion in social psychology has emphasized especially the social situation 
as the primary determinant of the behavior treated in social psychology and has turned 
attention to the behaviorist point of view, which stresses the physiological and neuro- 
logical mechanisms underlying the conditioned response to psychosocial stimuli. The 
social-interactionist school of social psychology has countered with a re-emphasis 
upon the symbolic and communicatory processes and also with a methodological pro- 
test against mere mechanical measurement and testing at the expense of sociological 
interpretation and sympathetic insight. Both schools have contributed toward the 
growth of an autonomous science of social psychology. 

It is now a third of a century since the first textbooks in social 
psychology appeared, and it would seem to be opportune to review 
some of the more recent discussions regarding the methods and con- 
tent of this subject. Space will not permit a complete review cover- 
ing the last thirty-three years. Elsewhere (14, 15, 16)* the present 
writer has summarized the development and trends in social psy- 
chology up to approximately the time at which the present paper 
takes its start. In these articles it was pointed out that the planes- 
and-currents school represented by Ross (37) and the instinctivist 
school of McDougall (32) had largely receded before the school 
which attempts to describe the growth of the personality in a social 
adjustment situation and that the social situation conditions the 
behavior responses which so largely constitute the socially developed 
personality (3, 11, 23, 24). These two emphases have grown steadily 
in importance since the time the three articles by the present writer 
were published, and systematic treatises on the personality (4, 39, 
44) have begun to appear as special studies in the general field of 
social psychology. Some conceive the personality as an isolated field 
of behavior, and others emphasize the social factors producing the 
behavior integrations which we call personality. 

The most striking development of social psychology in recent 
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years has been in the direction of emphasis upon the social situation 
that produces those adjustment responses in the individual which 
constitute the chief content of personality. The first texts in the field 
represented diametrically opposite emphases in this respect. Ross 
(37), following the French and Italian schools of collective psychol- 
ogy, made collective behavior his almost exclusive theme. He gave 
us practically no insight into the personalities that participated in 
what he called “social planes and currents,” or collective behavior. 
On the other hand, McDougall (32) was basically concerned with 
what went on inside the individual in a social situation. Instead of 
deriving this behavior from conditioning by environmental stimuli 
operating in adjustment situations, he sought to produce the social 
environment or culture from the native social traits of the individ- 
ual. No one but the psychoanalysts any longer gives credence to this 
theory of control by instincts, and even they would appear to con- 
sider their basic instinct patterns to be the result of experience rather 
than of direct inheritance. While collective psychology is not now 
ignored, it has suffered somewhat of an eclipse in the effort of the 
social psychologists to discover the mechanisms of collective proc- 
esses in the individual rather than in the social whole. Doubtless 
major emphasis will again be placed upon the collective processes as 
discussed by Cooley (24), Ross (37), Martin (33), and Sumner (40) 
when the analysis of individual behavior within the collective situa- 
tion has caught up with the analysis of the collective situation itself. 

Trends in this direction of again emphasizing the social situation 
are already marked, but with chief concentration upon what the 
social situation does to the behavior of the individual acting in re- 
sponse to that situation. This is, of course, an old point of view for 
the sociologists, having been exploited by Cooley (24), Mead (34), 
the present writer (especially in the last two parts of his /ntroduction 
to Social Psychology), and by several other later social psychologists 
following the same general pattern. But this cultural emphasis is 
relatively new for the psychologists who have written in the field of 
social psychology. S. L. Pressey (35) has recently made some per- 
tinent remarks about the blindness of the old-line psychologists to 
the influence of the social situation upon individual behavior. He 
rightly accuses them of snobbishness and their methods of sterility. 
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He points out that college students now desire to know how personal 
efficiency is achieved, not in a vacuum but in real life; how to make 
adjustments to environments; how to choose vocations; what atti- 
tudes and personality traits to develop; and what produces emo- 
tional conflicts and criminal or other abnormal conduct. He further 
analyzes two standard texts in psychology which devote approxi- 
mately one-third of their space to biological processes and only a few 
pages to social relations. He shows that they deal largely with ani- 
mal behavior, fairly fully with child behavior, but almost not at all 
with adult behavior. As Pressey remarks, such narrowness in psy- 
chology is rendering the subject relatively sterile and is driving stu- 
dents into psychiatry, education, sociology, home economics, and 
other subjects that will handle the social-psychological processes 
which people need to understand. 

In direct contradiction to this disapproved point of view is that 
expressed by Ralph Berdie (6), who lists the following general types 
of applied psychologists: clinical psychologists, psychometricians, 
specialized teachers, industrial, hospital, and school psychologists. 
All these, with their several subdivisions, he regards as working in 
the general field of social psychology, although their several subject 
matters bear the names of specialized types of psychology. Professor 
Trow (41), in an unpublished paper shown to the present writer, 
classifies educational psychology as an applied aspect of social psy- 
chology. In taking this point of view, he is conscious of a shift from 
the old emphases in his specialty upon measurement over to the 
technique of teacher-student-subject-matter relationships. He has 
drawn up a scheme of content for this conception of educational 
psychology which emphasizes the functional and behavioristic or 
operational processes involved in his subject matter (41). 

Most of the individual psychologists who write in the field of so- 
cial psychology are now abandoning the old subjective and individ- 
ualistic approaches and are centering attention upon the social situa- 
tion in an endeavor to discover what it does to the individual be- 
havior and personality. Thus F. H. Allport states (2) that psycho- 
physical experimental studies are giving way in large measure to the 
study of the social situation which produces behavior and to the 
study of the behavior of the individuals in that situation. J. F. 
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Brown declares (22) that the field-theoretical approach in social psy- 
chology is chiefly concerned with the conditions under which an 
event occurs rather than with the enumeration of the characteristics 
of classes of objects and behavior. Berdie (6) and Pressey (35), as we 
have already seen, are concerned primarily with the behavior of indi- 
viduals in the process of functional adjustment to environmental 
situations, and even the tests that Berdie describes are intended to 
measure such adjustment or the lack of it. Blumer, in a paper (19) 
later to be discussed in another connection, implies the same em- 
phasis. Dunham (25) in his analysis of recent work on attitudes also 
reveals this emphasis. Dunlap (26) would apparently reduce the 
content of social psychology to an analysis of historical behavior in a 
historical setting. Heidbreder (27) represents McDougall as at one 
time in his career adopting the Neo-Hegelian concept of group mind 
(31), but this is by no means identical with what we are describing 
here. Janus (28) posits culture as described by Tylor as the chief 
subject matter of social psychology. Lewin (29) states that psychol- 
ogy must handle the group as well as individual behavior processes. 
Lippitt (30) contends that 

the social atmosphere is one of the outstanding characteristics of the total psy- 
chological field of the individual. An adequate field-theoretical approach to 
sociopsychological investigation seems to demand a simultaneous study of the 
major characteristics of the social field (e.g., properties of the social group) and 


the adjustment of the particular individual . . . . to the quasi-social facts of his 
total life-space [p. 26]. 


These are discoveries which are doubtless of the first importance for 
the individual psychologists who have not read Cooley (23) or my 
own work of 1926 (11), which is definitely and specifically posited 
upon this thesis. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell what the individual psychologists 
have read—perhaps very little outside of what appears in their own 
and the biological journals and perhaps not always that. For a group 
of writers to be awakening to a fundamental truth in social psy- 
chology almost forty years after it was stated implicitly by Cooley 
(23) and fifteen years after it was stated explicitly by myself (11) is 
retardation and isolation with a vengeance. Britt seems to be in- 
clined to the opinion that the individual psychologists are not so 
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ignorant of what other people are doing as they seem, but, being a 
highly competitive and jealous group, that they prefer to rediscover 
things for themselves, even if somewhat late, rather than give credit 
to others outside their field who have already emphasized the facts. 
This tendency toward a certain type of Pharisaism may be observed 
in numerous absorptions of criticisms of the instinct hypothesis from 
a work (9) which some of these psychologists at first criticized 
severely and later ignored bibliographically, although they used its 
content freely (10). One of the most striking cases of the ignoring of 
one type of sources appeared in connection with a certain so-called 
“experimental social psychology” which used a framework of more or 
less true experiments on which to hang much material that was not 
of laboratory origin without giving credit to the actual sources from 
which it was drawn (14). 

Evidently the idea of a strictly autonomous science of psychology, 
and much less of social psychology, is being abandoned. Berdie (6) 
points out that in a case of child delinquency no one of the psy- 
chologists engaged on the case could solve the problem of the cause 
until they called in a sociologist, who analyzed the social situation 
and revealed the conditioning factors (p. 554). Heidbreder (27) dis- 
closes the fact that one of McDougall’s most serious errors was the 
result of his attempt to make of psychology a strictly autonomous 
science by establishing purely psychic causation (pp. 155-56). This 
effort led him, among other things, into the absurdities of his instinct 
theory, a defense of animism, a teleological approach, and a belief in 
telepathy. Britt (20) and Janus (28) go so far as to say that social 
psychology must draw its data from any pertinent source whatever. 
Vyscheslavzeff (42), like Pressey (35), emphasizes the close interrela- 
tionships of all the social sciences with social psychology. The pres- 
ent writer has called attention in a number of instances to the purely 
relative and incidental character of boundary lines between the sci- 
ences (8, 13) and to the fact that sciences arise out of adjustment- 
problem situations instead of being supernaturally revealed or in- 
herent in the system of the universe (8, 18). It is therefore not a 
cause for criticism that, as Reuter (36) claims, social psychology in 
its early stages borrowed largely from other subjects (p. 394). The 
important fact is that there were some men capable of realizing the 
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need for a selected body of data organized around a new and impor- 

tant point of view which could function in the description and con- 
trol of human behavior in adjustment situations. 

Closely connected with these problems of autonomy and jurisdic- 
tion, there has recently appeared an article by an adherent of the 
Chicago school of social psychology attacking other schools or points i 
of view. Reuter, in this article (36), although stating that he is not a | 
social psychologist, seeks to uphold the social-interactionist point of 
view and to expose to ridicule what he calls the. “‘behaviorist,”’ or 
neurological, approach. Because he speaks for the former group, his 
paper may be taken as a convenient basis for one phase of our 
analysis. Characteristically enough, some of those who do not real- 
ize the identity of meaning between “‘behaviorism”’ in psychology 


and “operationalism”’ in philosophy possess a much greater tolerance 
for the latter term. 
After pointing out some of the confusion in the early growth of 


social psychology—which might easily be paralleled in the early his- 
tory of any scientific discipline—which I will not pause here to dis- 
cuss, Reuter gets down to a so-called “contrast”? between what he 
calls variously the psychological, neurological, and behavioristic 
school of social psychology, on the one hand, and the sociological or 
social-interactionist school,on the other hand. He says that the latter 
school emphasizes personality development, which, of course, is true; 
but so also does the former school, which he in some respects mis- 
represents. If any school of social psychology should dispense with 
the personality concept, it would cease to be social psychology, and 
only sociology or something else would be left. He also says (p. 300) 
that the psychological or neurological school is dominated by a modi- 
fied behaviorism which derives social behavior and personality from 
reflex responses. In my Social Psychology I have shown (chap. viii) 
that personality and social behavior are derived from five different 
types of antecedent behavior patterns and not from reflexes alone, 
and yet Reuter classes me with this psychological-behavioristic- 
neurological group. He next says that this school holds that society 
is only associated individuals, not an organic unity in itself. I be- 
lieve he is thinking here of some articles by F. H. Allport (1) which 
exaggerated an old issue, but which were perhaps more nearly cor- 
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rect in viewpoint than the Neo-Hegelian belief that society is itself 
a living organism and the individual only a shadow or Platonic im- 
perfect phenomenon, which some of the’social-interactionists seem 
to hold. But if Reuter means that this so-called “neurological’’ 
school does not recognize the fact that society is a self-sufficing en- 
tity prior to the appearance of any particular individual, he should 
have eliminated me from the classification, for my Social Psychology 
states specifically the contrary (chaps. v, vi, and xviii), and so do all 
other social psychologists, except possibly F. H. Allport (3). 

Reuter’s third proposition (p. 301) is that this school is forced by 
its own logic to explain how collective behavior originates from prim- 
itive patterns. This atomistic statement entirely misapprehends the 
viewpoint of the group he criticizes. No one ever claimed to derive 
all collective patterns from one single pattern or set of patterns any 
more than one could derive all variant biological traits from a singly 
inherited trait. But, just as bisexual breeding produces an infinite 
variety of traits, so also the association and selection of unlike re- 
sponses (“‘conditioning of responses,” the behaviorists call it) are 
capable of developing all the world’s inventions, provided the envi- 
ronment furnishes the appropriate stimuli. Reuter’s fourth accusa- 
tion is that this school has so far been the most approved branch of 
social psychology because of its objective methods, but he claims 
that it has outlived its usefulness. 

Reuter next turns to what he calls the “social-interactionist”’ 
school, which he says dates from Cooley and Baldwin and antedates 
the school which he has just misinterpreted. He says it was further 
developed by Thomas, Dewey, Mead, and Faris. A more correct 
statement would have been that Cooley, drawing heavily on Adam 
Smith and his successors and contemporaries, really founded both 
schools in their modern form, which are basically one and the same. 
Cooley’s Human Nature and the Social Order (1901) set the pattern 
for the behavioristic school quite as much as for the so-called ‘‘social- 
interactionist” school. But Cooley was lacking in a neurological and 
a technical psychological foundation, as he himself often said, and 
therefore he could not develop the behavioristic point of view to its 
logical conclusion. But I have letters from him which show that he 
accepted it essentially as I stated it. Cooley did not do what some of 
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his self-styled followers have done. Lacking this foundation and 
ability to trace the personality concretely back to its roots in the 
individual response to environmental stimuli, they have substituted 
vague concepts for psychosocial behavior realities. 

Reuter says that “the sociological view conceives of personality 
and social nature as realities developed through the interaction of 
original nature and the group mechanisms” (p. 301). So does the 
behaviorist view, but it tries to find out just how this happens and is 
not satisfied in saying merely that it does happen. Again he says that 
the social-interactionist school assumes that the child at birth is 
largely amorphous in its behavior, with few definite patterns. But 
who has insisted upon this point more than the behaviorist school? 
Again, he says, the social-interactionist school regards society as the 
big reality, not an incident. So do the rest of us when we view so- 
ciety in cross-section at any one moment; but the behaviorist does 
not forget that culture is a growth and that it came to be what it is as 
the result of the multitudinous deposit and conservation of an in- 
finite number of individual inventions. Furthermore, the behavior- 
ists are not content merely to hold this point of view. They are able 
to explain how culture or society came to be dominant over the indi- 
vidual, as I for one do in my Social Psychology (chaps. v-vi). 

Reuter also says that the social-interactionists tell how the child’s 
behavior becomes organized under the control of its needs and of 
outside stimuli. I think Reuter mistakes their emphasis upon the 
fact that this occurs for telling how it happens. Only the behaviorists 
have actually described the method. Again, he contends, the social- 
interactionists center their attention upon the act, especially the 
hidden part or incubation, more than upon the overt aspect (pp. 
302-3). Now I submit that the only way in which the inner, or im- 
plicit, neuro-psychic of symbolic phases of the act can be studied, 
apart from the relatively crude method of introspection, is neurologi- 
cally and behavioristically. Does Reuter mean to confess that in the 
end all of his social-interactionists must become behaviorists? It was 
the behaviorists who developed the objective method of studying 
symbolic behavior, and it is they who have done most in this connec- 
tion. Finally, he says that these two schools are irreconcilable but 
that they are not generally recognized to be so. I should say that 
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only his group of partisans regard them as irreconcilable. On the 
other hand, the behaviorists see the so-called social-interactionists of 
the extreme type described by Reuter as occupying an unduly cir- 
cumscribed portion of the field of social psychology. The behavior- 
ists are also social-interactionists but without metaphysical precon- 
ceptions, and they are sure that the social-interactionists would be 
behaviorists if they understood what behaviorism in social psy- 
chology is doing. 

One other statement of Reuter’s must be introduced here but 
without detailed comment. He has created for us another organic 
analogy. He speaks of the childhood, the adolescence, and the ma- 
turity of social psychology (p. 303). It might appear that for the 
sake of completeness he should have added a fourth stage—that of 
second childhood or senility, in which group might be included the 
small contingent of behaviorist phobics. 

Finally, he would exclude “trait psychology” as “irrelevant, im- 
material, impertinent,” and confusing (p. 304). He declares: “It 
deals with the ‘individual,’ and there is no individual in social psy- 
chology—or, for that matter, in any other phase of genuine so- 
ciology. The individual is a biological concept, and the traits of the 
biological organism lie outside the sociological orbit of interest.” 
With this I must give up the argument, for my opponent has denied 
his own existence and has disappeared from view. 

It is far from my purpose to deny any importance to this school 
of social-interactionists. I think they have much to contribute when 
they abandon their metaphysics and mysticism and get down to a 
definite study of social behavior in the concrete. I am merely allow- 
ing them to display their own absurdities through one of their dis- 
ciples, who, it should be said in justice to them, ashe says, is not a 
social psychologist. 

It might be well to approach the last division of our subject—that 
of method in social psychology—by referring again to Knight Dun- 
lap’s repudiation of the old types of data upon which the science has 
hitherto depended because of the reputed inadequacy of these data 
to conform to a practicable methodology (26). He says (p. 50) that 
it is impossible to found an autonomous science of social psychology 
upon isolated abstract concepts such as those used by Sighele, 
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Le Bon, Tarde, Baldwin, and Ross; upon the instinct concept of 
McDougall and Dewey; upon the ‘‘nebulous concept of personality”; 
or the ancient concept of the unconscious as revived by the Freud- 
ians. He believes that only through the study of history—presum- 
ably historic behavior—can we bring social psychology out of the 
vicious circle of individual subjectivism where it has now become 
lost. Evidently Dunlap conceives of social psychology as collective 
psychology. In the last analysis Lewin (29) would appear also to be 
gravitating in the direction of emphasis upon group behavior. Lip- 
pitt (30) states that groups must be taken and defined as dynamic 
unities, which would seem to imply a study of collective behavior. 

But Dunlap appears to be alone in his insistence that the study of 
personality is outmoded in social psychology or even that it is a 
vague concept. Berdie (6) appears to conceive the whole field of ap- 
plied psychology as resting upon personality analysis and testing. 
Blumer (19) recognizes that personality is sometimes difficult to 
analyze or measure adequately, but he regards it as central to social 
psychology. Reuter (36) also asserts (p. 301) that the study of per- 
sonality is central in social psychology. Janus (28) insists upon the 
importance of the study of attitudes in social psychology, especially 
for purposes of prediction. Vyscheslavzeff (42) gives much the same 
emphasis when he insists upon the importance of the so-called “ar- 
chetypes”’ of attitudes in the collective-unconscious for the inter- 
pretation of collective behavior. Among his archetypal attitudes are 
those of power, authority, the father, the leader, the patriarch, the 
creative complex, and the insurrectionist attitude. Winslow (43) 
would appear to emphasize physical archetypes (perhaps those of 
Kretchmer) rather than those supposedly inherent in the collective 
unconscious. Although personality measurement has developed in 
the study of human social behavior before the measurement of ani- 
mal personality, he believes that the typological study of the simpler 
lower animals can throw much light upon the differentiation of hu- 
man personality types (p. 47). He places much emphasis upon the 
power of the endocrines to shape personality development, which is 
just the opposite of the approach of the social-interactionists, accord- 
ing to Reuter. If these latter recognize endocrines at all, it would 
appear from Reuter’s statement that they could not regard them as 
having any meaning for social psychology. The behaviorist group, 
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on the other hand, disregard nothing that influences human per- 
sonality and thus collective behavior. 

Schilder (38) emphasizes the greater ease of understanding ani- 
mal groups after the study of human groups. He also insists that the 
relations and functions of ants and termites are determined by their 
anatomy (p. 83), a point of view which, unlike Reuter’s, recognizes 
strongly the influence of the individual personality upon the complex 
of collective behavior. He also disagrees radically with the point of 
view of Vyscheslavzeff (42), who believes that the so-called collective 
unconscious dominates collective behavior (pp. 63-65). Schilder 
maintains that the idea of collective unconsciousness has no more 
truth than that of the collective representations of Durkheim (p. go). 

Vyscheslavzeff designates four types of consciousness as impor- 
tant in the control of social behavior: (1) the collective unconscious- 
ness (tradition, the mores, etc.), (2) collective consciousness (rational 
public opinion), (3) individually conscious acts (contracts, free 
unions, exchange of services, division of labor), and (4) self-con- 
sciousness (p. 61). Although he believes the collective unconscious- 
ness is best fitted to dominate social behavior without friction, he 
maintains that it should be balanced and corrected by rational types 
of consciousness (pp. 61-66). He concludes that dialectic delibera- 
tion is the highest form of collective consciousness, since it raises 
personality out of the mass and renders it self-conscious (p. 75). 
Having a psychoanalytic turn, he insists that it is as important to 
psychoanalyze a nation as an individual in order to bring its prob- 
lems into the collective foreconsciousness (p. 65). To most social 
psychologists this will admittedly sound like vague analogical talk 
rather than like definite scientific analysis. 

Some of the things that Blumer says (19) about personality analy- 
sis sound almost as vague (pp. 716-18), but not because he leans 
toward psychoanalytical mysticism. He would appear to offer no 
better method of understanding personality than the creation of a 
more objective subjectivism as a means thereto (p. 719). He pro- 
foundly distrusts numerical methods of measuring personality (p. 
712). So did McDougall, who would substitute a mystical terminol- 
ogy instead of an objective one. But Blumer does not go in this di- 
rection either. He stays within the realm of common sense if not of 
quantitative measurement. 
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There is, of course, much to be said for the common-sense stand- 
point of Blumer and some other social-interactionists. Anyone who 
examined the recent work of the so-called experimentalists in social 
psychology must have been struck by the fact that they have not 
discovered a single major fact of value in the field by the use of 
quantitative methods of studying social behavior. They have suc- 
ceeded in confirming some of the things we already know from direct 
observation; but, as one of them said recently in my hearing, he sup- 
posed he had set up his problem in such a way as to arrive at his con- 
clusions. Blumer (19) points out (p. 712) that the process of sim- 
plification necessary to the application of quantitative procedures 
often eliminates the more important relationships—the imponder- 
ables, which Bismarck believed were so much more significant than 
the accurately measurable in the field of international relations. I 
have often watched administrators judge men by means of mechani- 
cal categories which they had adopted—and how often their judg- 
ments go wrong for this very reason! Blumer has more faith in the 
ability of the “rich personality” to interpret and estimate so complex 
and subtle a thing as personality than all the quantitative mechani- 
cal devices that can be brought to bear in testing and measuring it. 
With this I agree in general. I should rather trust the genius of a 
Cooley or a Vincent to detect motives, attitudes, and behavior than 
nine-tenths of the laboratory equipment. But there are so few 
Cooleys and Vincents and so many little men who measure in social 
psychology that they are compelled to use machines and mathe- 
matical formulas. And the administrators who pick the social psy- 
chologists are no better than the social psychologists they pick. Asa 
result we get statisticians, questionnaire makers and mongers, and 
machine operators instead of these rich and penetrating personalities 
for social psychologists. 

There is also another very considerable use for this mechanized 
type of social psychologist: he can do valuable clerical work in test- 
ing quantitatively the hypotheses and observations of superior intel- 
lects in the field. He is indeed indispensable if not exactly fitted for 
leadership in the subject. 

I am far from wishing to be understood as being opposed to the use 
of quantitative methods in social psychology. On the contrary I am 
heartily in favor of their employment. I merely wish to say that I 
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think Blumer has a valuable point that is in danger of being over- 
looked in our present worship of figures, equations, graphs, curves, 
and quotients. I also wish to protest against the naive assumption of 
administrators and others that a second- or third-rate mathemati- 
cian turned social psychologist has more to offer than the experts in 
personality observation and analysis. Most of the important things 
in both collective and individual behavior must first be seen by hu- 
man eyes, after which perhaps they can be measured by those who 
wield the instruments and keep the records. In other words, as Dr. 
Jessie Bernard (7) and others have pointed out, controlled observa- 
tion of behavior may correct and refine more general observations; 
but the mathematical technique rarely comes before the general 
observation. While there is a tendency to allow the instrument— 
either inside or outside the laboratory—to do the observing, he whom 
Blumer calls the “rich personality” should select the point of view 
and control the instrument as well as interpret its results. The re- 
sults certainly are not self-interpreting. It is much easier also to de- 
velop instruments to measure individual personality traits than col- 
lective behavior traits and processes. But in time these will also 
doubtless be measured in some form or other, although not neces- 
sarily in the laboratory or by strictly quantitative methods. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the most important 
trends in the field today—speaking in terms of science rather than of 
administration—seem to be not in the direction of new quantitative 
devices but in the development of new lines of interpretive insight. 
If G. W. Allport (5) can intimate that we might as well turn over to 
waiters, businessmen, and other practical persons the prediction of 
behavior in social situations as to leave it to the academically trained 
(mechanized?) social psychologist, cannot we also say that the quan- 
titative worker in the field of personality analysis can work success- 
fully only within the categories of personality analysis which the 
man of insight—the “rich personality”’ who knows men before ma- 
chines—sets up for him? Some years ago I protested against taking 
the artificial situations of the laboratory as the basis of measurement 
in the study of social behavior (14). No more justified is generaliza- 
tion from oversimplified and distorted data that do not correspond 
to realistic adjustment behavior. 

In this connection also we see less of a tendency to depend on 
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arbitrary classifications and artificial categories set up for the pur- 
pose of dominating the facts and more of a tendency to drop a good 
many of the old categories and simplify the classifications. Lewin 
(29) points out that mere classifications of concepts and enumeration 
of facts are not adequate; social psychology must show the function- 
al operation of such facts and concepts (p. 871). Janus (28) warns 
against the illusion that an arbitrary classification can limit the sub- 
ject matter of social psychology (p. 391). In this connection Lippitt 
(30) points out that we cannot solve the problems of social psychol- 
ogy by looking for prototypes of groups but that we should rather 
seek to discover the laws of the behavior of groups (p. 27). It is the 
old conflict between the structural and the functional approach over 
again. Certain methods of interpretation having been built up, it 
seems important to some people to preserve these interpretations in- 
tact by building a fence around them—the process of formalizing 
them. But further work in the field convinces us that the fence must 
be torn away in order that additional functional growth of the sci- 
ence may occur. Even McDougall realized that a science that grows 
must acquire new concepts and principles of classification (27). 
Lewin (29) also emphasizes this point, contending that it is necessary 
to develop new terminology in order to bring new data and relation- 
ships into relief (p. 870). Blumer (19) also (p. 710) recognizes this 
trend and instances operationalism as one of the emerging terms to 
fit this new demand. 

One more trend needs to be observed in this connection. Behavior- 
ism no longer shocks our younger social psychologists. To be sure 
the term itself, thrust out of the back door by the older psychologists 
who preferred to take their principles from authority or speculative 
reason rather than to come at them by studying people in action, has 
appeared again through the front door in the softened guise of opera- 
tionalism. All the behaviorists in social psychology ever meant by 
the term “‘behaviorism”’ is that we must study what men do in order 
to discover what patterns they live by and what we may expect from 
them. 

In a word, social psychology is breaking the old bonds with which 
those who would reduce it to a metaphysical system would bind it. 
It has properly developed in the direction of quantitative measure- 
ment and generalization, and for a while the emphasis upon mechani- 
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i cal processes of measurement and classification grew too much at the 
expense of the study of people and groups as wholes and in action in 
their normal social situations. But the error of this bias is now being 
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again being made susidiary and contributory to a total understand- 
ing of both the person and the situation instead of being an end in 
itself. Neither method can get along adequately without the other 
and neither should seek to strangle the other. 
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PERSONALITY DISORDER AND SPATIAL MOBILITY’ 
CHRISTOPHER TIETZE, PAUL LEMKAU, AND MARCIA COOPER 


ABSTRACT 

Data collected in a survey by the Mental Hygiene Study of the Eastern Health 
District in Baltimore are analyzed. By the use of carefully adjusted rates it is demon- 
strated that the population living for the shortest time in the same house shows the 
highest prevalence of personality disorder. Intracity mobility seems to be a much more 
important factor in this connection than intercommunity migration. 

The numerical relationships between the incidence and prevalence of 
personality disorders and the spatial mobility of the population have at- 
tracted the attention of both sociologists and psychiatrists for some time. 
Two methods have been used in research on this problem. The first is the 
ecological method. A number of studies have been published showing 
that various psychoses, particularly schizophrenia, but also juvenile de- 
linquency and other forms of maladjustment, are more common in city 
areas where people move frequently than in more stable areas. Another 
group of studies deals with admissions to mental hospitals, separating 
international or interstate migrants from patients born in the country or 
state of admission. These studies indicate a higher incidence of many 
psychoses among the migrants. 

In the present paper a new approach to the problem will be demon- 
strated. To the best of our knowledge it has not been used before. 

The basic material for our investigation has been drawn from the rec- 
ords of the 1936 survey conducted by the Mental Hygiene Study in the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore. The purpose and scope of this 
survey as well as the procedures followed in case finding, classification, 
and statistical treatment have been described elsewhere.’ Suffice it to say 
that information concerning mental deviants was collected from a great 
variety of sources—hospitals, clinics, courts, social agencies, etc.—and 
that it was possible to verify the residence of the great majority of the 
cases found by identification in the household rosters of the National 
Health Survey which served as our population base. The N.H.S. was 
also the source of additional cases. The present paper deals with one 

* This study was made with the support of the International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

2 Mental Hygiene, XXV, No. 4 (October, 1941), 624-46. 

3 The National Health Survey was made in the winter months of 1935-36. Whereas 
in the rest of the country only a sample of households was canvassed, in the Eastern 
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thousand and twenty-two individuals identified in the household rosters. 
It should be noted that this limitation insures full comparability of all 
cases with the corresponding population. A word is in order concerning 
the cases that could not be thus identified. Most of them probably were 
members of families which moved into the area after, or left prior to, the 
canvass or they had been institutionalized for more than twelve months 
and were therefore not included in the enumeration. Four major groups 
of personality disorder will be discussed. 

1. Psychotics—The chief sources of cases in this group are the public 
and private mental hospitals and the psychiatric clinics. Most of the 
cases received some intramural care in 1936. A great variety of diagnoses 
is represented, schizophrenia being by far the most common. A few indi- 
viduals who do not show fully developed psychoses but exhibit isolated 
psychotic traits are also included in the group. Unfortunately, our ma- 
terial is too small to be separated into more specific diagnostic groupings. 

2. Adult neurotics.—About one-half of this group are classified as psy- 
choneurotics or as adults with neurotic traits. Most of these were found in 
the psychiatric clinics and in the social agencies. The other half are the 
“nervous in census,”’ that is, individuals reported in the N.H.S. as suf- 
fering from nervousness about whom no further information could be ob- 
tained. It can be shown‘ that this group is demographically quite similar 
to the group in which psychoneurosis was diagnosed by physicians and 
to the adults with neurotic traits, and we believe that it consists largely 
of the same types of patients, except that less is known about them. 

3. Psychopathic personalities and adult behavior deviates —The majority 
of cases classified as psychopathic personalities had been so diagnosed in 
hospitals and clinics. Most of the remainder come from the records of 
social agencies. Many different types of severe social maladjustment are 
included, varying all the way from aggressiveness to submissiveness, cov- 
ering traits like belligerency, deception, impatience, irritability, quarrel- 
someness, unco-operativeness, chronic dependency, inefficiency, laziness, 
shiftlessness, suggestibility, unreliability, and so on. Many severe alco- 
holics are also classified here. 

4. Children with behavior disorder.—The chief sources for the group are 
clinics, social agencies, and the juvenile court. The group is made up of 


and Western Health Districts of Baltimore a complete census was taken. Copies of 
the N.H.S. schedules have been made available to the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Hygiene and Public Health. The coding and tabulating were carried out by the de- 
partment of biostatistics. 

4 Mental Hygiene, XXVI, No. 1 (January, 1942), 100-1109. 
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all children showing one or more of the traits listed in the Statistical Man- 
uals under the headings ‘‘Habit Disturbance,” ‘‘Conduct Disturbance,” 
and ‘‘Neurotic Traits.”” Conduct problems were present in the majority 
of cases. It should be noted that in a child a single “neurotic symptom” 
or a single offense was sufficient for classification as a behavior disorder, 
whereas in adults an estimate of the whole personality has always been 
attempted. 

All rates presented in this paper are one-year prevalence rates per 
thousand corresponding total population. They indicate how many cases 
were active at some time during the year; they do not show how many 
new cases became active during the year or how many were active simul- 
taneously on any particular day. The type of information available does 
not permit the computation of these other types of rates. 

The wide range of age-specific prevalence rates of all personality prob- 
lems in combination with the differences in age distribution between pop- 
ulation groups would render crude rates quite misleading. Therefore, all 
rates presented in this paper are adjusted for age, the indirect method be- 
ing used with the total population of the Eastern Health District as stand- 
ard. The rates for the four types of personality disorder do not add up 
exactly to the rate for the aggregate of all types, as one might expect them 
to do. This is due to the use of the indirect method of adjustment. 

Table 1 presents in summary form the cases found in each of the four 
classes of personality disorder, distinguishing six population groups de- 
termined by ethnic stock® and relief status of household. The rates per 
thousand corresponding total population are also given and reveal striking 
differences between families on relief and not on relief and also between 
whites and Negroes and between Hebrews and other whites. From our 
analysis of the material we have reason to believe that real differences of 
prevalence exist between these groups, but we also know that the rate 
differences are partly due to variations in case finding. It is recognized 
a priori that some of our sources like the social agencies and psychiatric 
clinics draw most of their clients and patients from the lower social- 
economic strata and that therefore the upper strata are underrepresented 
in our material. There are indications that the relief status of the family 
is the critical point and that income differences above the relief level are 


5 Statistical Manual for the Use of Hospitals for Mental Diseases: Prepared by the 
Committee on Statistics of the American Psychiatric Association in Collaboration with the 
Department of Statistics of ihe National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Utica, N.Y.: 
State Hospital Press, 1934). A revised edition is under preparation. 


6 This term may not be quite correct but we prefer it to “race” in this connection. 
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of less importance as far as case finding is concerned. It appears also that 
the Jewish social agency operating in the district was particularly inter- 
ested in personality problems, at least in 1936, and case finding among the 
Hebrews is therefore more complete than in other groups.’ 

As it is not always possible to determine what part of the differential 
between families on relief and not on relief and between families of differ- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CASES* AND AGE-ADJUSTED RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION OF 
MAJOR GROUPS OF PERSONALITY DISORDER BY ETHNIC STOCK 
AND RELIEF STATUS OF HOUSEHOLD 


Type oF PERSONALITY DISORDER 
| Psychopath- | 
| | ic Person- Children 
_ | Adult alities and | with Be- | All 
Population Group Paychotics | Neurotics Adult Behavior Types 
| Behavior Problems 
| | Deviates | 
| | 
No. | Rate | No. | Rate No. | Rate | No. | Rate | No. | Rate 
Non-Hebrew whites: | | | 7 
| 
5 5} 28 | 10.3} 59] 11.7) 153] 43-4 
Nonrelief.. . | 234 | 5| 36 1.0] 125 | 4.0} 408) 14.5 
| 
Hebrews: | | 
Relief 7 |20.9 | 18 | 47.7| 13 | 32-44 9 | 14.7 47\104.2 
Nonrelief . | 30 | 10] 2.0| 32 7-3) 97| 20.4 
| | | | 
Negroes: | | 
Relief. . 29 8.9] 15 | 4.4] 72 | 6| 127] 29.9 
Nonrelief.. . . 19 | 2.4 27 3.4, 8 46 | 6.2| 100] 12.7 


Total population.|} 188 | 3.4 | 381 | 6.9] 110 2 343 | 6.2|1,022 
| 


* Cases active in 1936 and identified in the National Health Survey. 


ent ethnic stock is a reflection of actual conditions and what part is a 
function of differential case finding, comparisons between these groups 
cannot and should not be made on the basis of the data presented. To 
whatever cause or causes these differences are attributed, it is necessary 
to minimize their influence. Therefore the indirect method of adjustment 
has been utilized to include these variables as well as age. In the following 
discussion all rates referring to the relief or the nonrelief population are 


7 Mental Hygiene, XXVI, No. 1 (January, 1942), 100-1109. 
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adjusted for age and ethnic stock, all rates referring to ethnic groups are 
adjusted for age and relief status, and all rates for the total population of 
the district are adjusted for all three factors. 

By this elaborate process of adjustment we believe we have arrived 
at prevalence rates which are reasonably free from distorting influences 
and which furnish a reliable yardstick for the things we want to measure. 

The information available in the rosters of the N.H.S. contained two 
items indicating spatial mobility: first, the number of years the household 
had been located in the same house and, second, the number of years 
the household had been in the city of Baltimore. This information is 
available for practically all households. In the original rosters the data 
were given in single years up to nine, all durations of ten or more years 
being combined. To get more stable rates it was necessary, however, to 
consolidate the data into larger groups. It should be noted that all in- 
formation concerning duration of residence refers to the household as 
such and is not necessarily true for all individuals living there at the time 
of the enumeration. This fact may be of some importance in the Negro 
population where family structure is frequently loose and numerous 
roomers and lodgers are found. Among the whites, the vast majority of 
household members belongs to the immediate family. 

Table 2 sets forth the numbers of cases found and the rates per thou- 
sand corresponding population, distinguishing in each diagnostic class 
and population division three groups of households by length of residence 
in the house. These three subgroups in each division are the important 
items of this table; it has been explained above why comparisons between 
relief and nonrelief populations and between ethnic groups should not be 
made. 

Inspection of the rates given in Table 2 reveals a quite consistent pat- 
tern. A negative correlation is apparent between duration of residence 
in the house and the prevalence of each of the four types of personality 
disorder. No matter how the breakdown is made, the rates in the group 
with the shortest residence in the house are always higher than in the 
group living in the same house for ten years or more. In two-thirds of the 
cases the trend is quite regular, including also the middle group, where 
the duration of residence in the house was from two to nine years. 

The regularity of the pattern seems to make it unnecessary to verify 
statistically the significance of the relationship found. We have, however, 
carried out this computation for the aggregate of all types of personality 
disorder in the total population, and the results confirm the earlier con- 
clusion. The difference between 23.4 and 18.9 is 4.5; the difference be- 
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TABLE 2 


MAJOR GROUPS OF PERSONALITY DISORDER BY RELIEF STATUS, ETHNIC 


Years in House 


Relief: 
10 and over 
2tog 
OOF I. 


Nonrelief: 


10 and over... 


2tog 
oor! 


Non-Hebrew whites: 
10 and over... 


oort.. 


Hebrews: 
10 and over 
2 tog.... 
Oort. 


Negroes: 


2 tog.. 
oort.. 


Total population: 
10 and over....... 


2 to9.... 


Relief: 


10 and over...... 


oort.. 


Nonrelief: 


10 and over..... 


2tog... 
Oorl... 


PsycuHoTics 


A. Number of Cases Active in 1936 and Identified 


ADULT 


NEUROTICS 


Psycuo- 
PATHIC 
PERSON- 
ALITIES AND | 
ADULT 
BEHAVIOR 
DEVIATES 


CHILDREN 
WITH 
BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Types 


in National Health Survey 


17 
40 
33 


156 
85 
50 


146 
75 
50 


173 
125 
83 


44 


71 
166 
106 


B. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 


Adjusted for Age and Ethnic Stock 
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STOCK, AND DURATION OF RESIDENCE IN HOUSE a 
| 
| | | 
| — | ALL 
| 
| | 
| 
| | | | 
8 | 8 10 43 
12 16 69 137 
21 32 61 147 
| | 
| 74 21 61 312 
| 47 21 97 250 
| 26 12 45 133 i 
abel 
| 40 18 78 211 
| 22 28 52 158 
| 
160 23 9 57 
10 8 10 33 
P| 2 4 2 8 16 
33 fe) 66 122 
15 19 II 89 
t 47 44 | | 280 ; 
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4 I 4.4 36.2 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


Psycuo- 
PATHIC 
PERSON Cans 
H Pp ADULT WITH ALL 
EARS ID SYCHOTICS AND 
NEUROTICS BEHAVIOR TyYPEs 
ADULT 
PROBLEMS 
BEHAVIOR 
DEVIATES 


C. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjusted for Age and Relief Status 


Non-Hebrew whites: 
3.7 7.0 I 5.3 17.4 
t.. 9.9 2 6.7 24.1 
Hebrews: 
OVER... 6.1 9.4 4.2 4.1 24.0 
2.2 4.6 10.2 28.0 
13.4 9.7 4.9 13.4 40.5 
Negroes: 
ro and over..... a.3 10.5 
5.3 1.6 10.1 19.1 
oor! 2 4.1 V2 9.3 18.7 


D. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjusted for Age, Ethnic Stock, and Relief Status 


Total population: | Nl | 


10 and over....... 3.0 6.4 2.5 4.3 15.6 
6.9 1.8 6.8 18.9 


tween 18.9 and 15.6 is only 3.3; but both are significant, being 2.8 and 
2.6 times their standard error. 

It would seem that the Negro population conforms less closely to the 
general pattern than do the other subdivisions. In view of what has been 
said above about the known peculiarities of living habits in the colored 
group, it seems useless to pursue this point any further. 

If a breakdown is made by duration of residence in the city rather 
than by length of residence in the house, a quite different picture appears 
(Table 3). Because the great majority of the people in the Eastern Health 
District are old residents of Baltimore, no finer distinction can be made 
than between households of under and over ten years’ residence in the 
city. Even so, 84 per cent of all cases fall into the latter group. There is 
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TABLE 3 


MAJOR GROUPS OF PERSONALITY DISORDER BY RELIEF STATUS, ETHNIC 


STOCK, AND DURATION OF RESIDENCE IN CITY 


PsycnHo- 
PATHIC 
| CHILDREN 
: PERSON- | 
SARS IN CITY SYCHOTICS : ALITIES AND 
NEUROTICS BEHAVIOR 
ADULT 


PROBLEMS 
BFHAVIOR 


DEVIATES 


Relief: 
1o and over 
Less than 10 


Nonrelief: 
10 and over. 
Less than 10 


ro and over 
Less than 10 


Hebrews: 
10 and over 
Less than 10 


Negroes: 
10 and over 
Less than 10 


ro and over 
Less than 10 


Relief: 
ro and over 
Less and to 


Nonrelief: 
10 and over 
Less than 10 


Non-Hebrew whites: 


Total population: 


Ww 


| 
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ALL 
TyYPEs 


A. Number of Cases Active in 1936 and Identified 
in National Health Survey 


230 
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4 II 
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isted 


900 Corresponding Total Population 
1 for Age and Ethnic Stock 


30 
| 
| 
5 10 21 22 64 
20 43 10 26 99 
17 4I 21 22 IOI 
I 6 6 4 17 
q 
12 4 22 45 
| 25 59 31 45 103 
5.4 16.6 38.6 
% 3 6 12.3 20.6 47.7 
6.7 1.1 3.8 14.2 ; 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


Psycuo- 
PATHIC 
CHILDREN 
PERSON- 
ADULT WITH ALL 
YEARS In PsyCHoTIcs ALITIES AND 
NEvROTICS BEHAVIOR TyPes 
ADULT 
PROBLEMS 
BEHAVIOR 
DEVIATES 


C. Rate per 1,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjusted for Age and Relief Status 


Non-Hebrew whites: 
and 3-4 7.3 1.4 5.0 17.1 
Less than 10..........| 3.2 8.1 2.8 4.6 19.2 
Hebrews: 
10 and over..... Sar 7.0 Q.I 3.8 8.1 27.9 
1.4 12.5 9.6 30.1 
Negroes: 
ee 2.5 4.7 2.1 9.1 18.4 
30... ....... 2.0 3.7 I 10.1 16.3 


D. Rate per t,000 Corresponding Total Population 
Adjusted for Age, Ethnic Stock, and Relief Status 


Total population: 
ro and ove... ..... 


; 18.4 


19.3 
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no apparent pattern. A higher prevalence rate among the older residents 
than among the newcomers is found about as often as the opposite. This 
lack of pattern is naturally reflected in the rates for the aggregate of all 
types of disorder in the total population. These rates are 18.4 per thou- 
sand for the households ten or more years in the city and 19.3 per thou- 
sand for those with a length of residence up to nine years. The difference 
is clearly not significant. 

It thus appears that there is a definite, inverse relationship between 
the prevalence of mental-health problems and the duration of residence 
in the house, but that no such relationship can be demonstrated with 
length of residence in the city. 

This conclusion is further emphasized by two more comparisons that 
can be made. If we confine ourselves to households of ten or more years’ 


| | 
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residence in the city and make a further breakdown by length of residence 
in the house, we find a prevalence rate for the aggregate of all types of 4 
15.6 per thousand total population among those who had lived in the 3 
TABLE 4 4 
PREVALENCE RATES OF ALL TYPES OF PERSONALITY DISORDER PER 1,000 TOTAL 3 
POPULATION, ADJUSTED FOR AGE, ETHNIC STOCK, AND i 
RELIEF STATUS OF HOUSEHOLD 
DuRATION OF RESIDENCE CASES RATE DIFFERENCE OF a 
1,000 DIFFEREN RATIO 
A. All Households by Duration of Residence in House 
Years in house: 
10 and over... 355 15.6 
2.6 
387 18.9 
1.6 | 2.8 
oor! 280 23.4 | | 
B. All Households by Duration of Residence in City 
Years in city: | 
10 and over... 859 | 8.4 | 
9 7 
Less than 10 3 | | 
C. Households Residing in City for 10 Years and 
Over by Duration of Residence in House 
Years in house: 
10 and over oe 5.6 | 
5-5 | 2-4 | 3-9 
Less than 504 | | 
D. Households Residing in House for Less than 
10 Years by Duration of Residence in City ' 
Years in city: | 
10 and over..... | 
—1.8 1.6 
Less than ro. 163 | mca: 


house for at least ten years and 21.1 for those who had occupied differ- 
ent houses in the city during the last ten years. The difference between 
these two values is 5.5 or 3.9 times the standard error. 
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Conversely, if attention is directed only toward those households that 
have lived in their present house for less than ten years, we find that the 
older residents of the city have a prevalence rate for ail types of disorder 
of 21.1 per thousand total population, which is actually more than among 
the newcomers to the city, where the rate is only 19.3. This difference is 
only 1.1 times its standard error and therefore not significant in itself, 
but it supports the impression that intracity mobility rather than inter- 
community migration is of importance in connection with the prevalence 
of mental-health problems. Table 4 summarizes these findings. 

Our material therefore confirms the result of the ecological studies. 
The differences :nown to exist between areas of higher and lower spatial 
mobility appear duplicated in the differences between groups of house- 
holds with shorter or longer duration of residence in the house. The popu- 
lation in the more mobile households furnishes more than its share of 
psychoses, neuroses, psychopathic personalities, and other types of per- 
sonality disorder among adults and children. This observed fact may be 
interpreted in two ways. It is possible that the mobile families are on the 
move for reasons not associated with their mental makeup and that ad- 
justment difficulties and personality disorders of every kind are the re- 
sults of this moving around. On the other hand, families with a tendency 
to mental deviation may not adjust well wherever they find themselves 
and therefore change their residence oftener than do more stable people. 
The truth is probably somewhere between these extremes. There is one 
observation, however, which might be interpreted as emphasizing the 
constitutional factor. We have demonstrated that the intracity migrants 
rather than the in-migrants from other communities have an excess of 
personality disorder. If the change of environment were the outstanding 
factor in the relationship between spatial mobility and mental instability, 
one would expect at least equally elevated rates in both groups of mi- 
grants. But this is only a suggestion, and the question of nature or nur- 
ture remains wide open. 
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MENTAL DISORDERS IN CITIES 


CLARENCE W. SCHROEDER 


ABSTRACT 


Within the limits of comparability, studies made in five cities (Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Omaha, St. Louis, and Peoria) show the same tendency of cases of mental 
disorder, as measured by commitments, to concentrate in interstitial areas. When 
mental disorders are separated into their subdivisions, the same general conclusions as 
those reached by Faris and Dunham in their study of Chicago may be drawn, though 
in this study this conclusion is not so clear as in the concentration of the total number 
of commitments. 


This paper is a report of a co-operative study of mental disorders in 
five cities. It was suggested by the recent publication of Mental Disorders 
in Urban Areas by R. E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham. The latter 
study was carried on primarily in Chicago with some of the results checked 
by data from Providence, Rhode Island. Results of this original study 
may be summarized as follows: (1) that cases of insanity were not found 
to be evenly distributed through the urban community but came, rather, 
in large proportions from certain areas of concentration; and (2) that 
there is a variation in the area distribution of the types of psychosis— 
schizophrenia, for example, following rather closely the pattern of all 
forms grouped together, while the manic-depressive type is distributed 
more evenly over the community as a whole. 

It would seem apparent that certain advantages would result from a 
greater degree of co-operation in research. Any project of value would 
seem to warrant testing, both as to procedure and as to conclusions by 
means of additional studies. For these and other reasons Ernest W. Bur- 
gess made the suggestion that the study by Faris and Dunham be checked 


by a co-operative study of mental disorders in several Midwestern cities. 


Stuart A. Queen assumed the chairmanship of a committee and gave gen- 
eral direction to the studies made in Kansas City by Ernest Manheim, in 
Milwaukee by Marguerite Reuss, in Omaha by T. Earl Sullenger, in St. 
Louis by William L. J. Dee, and in Peoria by the present writer. 

A statement of some of the earlier findings of the general study was re- 
ported to the American Sociological Society at its 1939 meeting.’ A some- 
what more detailed report of the study was given by the participants at 
the 1940 meeting of the Midwest Sociological Society. 


* See Queen’s statement, ‘‘The Ecological Study of Mental Disorders,” American 
Sociological Review, V, No. 2, 1940, 201 ff. 
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Before proceeding with a report of the findings in these communities, a 
word should be inserted concerning the difficulties encountered and the 
limitations as to interpretation. The first difficulty arises, especially in the 
smaller cities, with reference to the number of cases available for study. 
It was found in Peoria, for example, that records prior to 1928 were so 
inadequately kept that admissions preceding that date could not be in- 
cluded. The number of cases in the various cities and the period of their 
admission to hospitals are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CASES OF MENTAL DISORDER IN FIVE CITIES 
AND YEARS OF THEIR ADMISSION TO HOSPITALS* 


City Number Years of 

of Cases Admission 

1,001 1931-35 


* All years inclusive except for St. Louis whose data are for the five- 
year period April 1, 1931, to April 1, 1936. 

In each city rates computed for its subdivisions were based on the adult 
population figures for 1930. Since only a small number of cases is avail- 
able in most of the cities, it is difficult to check adequateiy the Chicago 
study when different types of psychoses are considered. The total of 7,253 
cases of schizophrenia employed by Faris and Dunham is more than the 
total of all types of mental disorders reported from any one of the other 
five cities. Only the most tentative conclusions can be drawn, therefore, 
with reference to distribution of mental types. In most cities the records 
of all hospitals, both public and private, were employed in the securing of 
the cases. 

TOTAL CASES OF MENTAL DISORDER 

When the total cases of insanity are taken as a basis for computation, 
the authors of the Chicago study summarize their findings as follows: 

The highest rates are clustered about the center of the city and the rates 
are progressively lower at greater distances from the center. The slight rise of 
the rates in the Lake Calumet region reflects the deteriorated condition of that 
region, which, although less severe, is similar to that of the areas surrounding 
the central part of the city.? 


?R.E.L. Farisand H. Warren Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), p- 25- 
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Almost identically the same conclusion is to be reached concerning the 
data for every one of the communities here being reported, including the 
variations caused by outlying deteriorated areas. Dee concludes for the 
St. Louis study that the distribution of cases of mental disorder ‘“‘fit into 
the ecological pattern fairly well with a few notable exceptions. However, 
the St. Louis pattern cannot be considered as conclusive as those con- 
tained in the Chicago studies.”’} Miss Reuss reports for Milwaukee, ‘‘ High 
rates are concentrated in the center of the city, in the rooming-house and 
Negro districts, with some tendency to spread to the western part of the 
city. High rates tend to follow river valleys.”’* Omaha cases seem to fol- 
low the pattern discovered in Chicago less definitely than is true of the 
other cities. Sullenger’s summary statement of the findings is, ‘‘ From our 
analysis of thirty-two homogeneous ecological areas of Omaha we find 
that social pathologies tend to concentrate in certain areas where condi- 
tions are most favorable for their existence.’’ In Kansas City, Manheim 
points out that “‘on the whole the distribution of rates is parallel to that in 
Chicago. However, the city fringe, including the nonindustrial neighbor- 
hoods with high home-ownership rates shows increasing rates for almost all 
of the diagnoses.” In Peoria a spotting of the cases on a map shows the same 
tendency to concentrate in the areas surrounding the central business dis- 
trict and in those sections given over to industry. Peoria is a river city 
with a strip of low land lying along its bank. The more desirable residen- 
tial areas are on the bluffs away from the river. It is from the valley region 
that the large preponderance of cases of mental disorder come, the bluff 
area contributing fewer than a quarter of the cases while it contains 
approximately 4o per cent of the population. One of the tracts on the bluff 
contributed during the twelve-year period only 5.80 cases of insanity per 
ten thousand of the adult population, while in one of the valley tracts the 
comparable rate was 50.90. These two districts represent the extremes to 
be found in the city. 

In all the cities studied there is a comparable variation between the low 
and the high rates. The extremes of variation are shown for the cities 
studied, including Chicago, in Table 2. 

While there is some variance among the cities, probably to be expected 
in communities of varying size and situation, still there is sufficient evi- 
dence to support the conclusion that insanity areas exist. 

The existence of areas of concentration of mental disorders corresponds 

3 William L. J. Dee, “An Ecological Study of Mental Disorders in Metropolitan 
St. Louis” (Master’s thesis, Washington University, 1939), pp. 37-38. 

4 Unpublished report. 
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in general to the pattern of other factors already studied.’ In some of the 
cities there were found correlations between other disorganizational fac- 
tors and insanity. While these relationships were not studied in detail in 
all of these cities, still there is no reason to believe that there would not 
be a comparable correlation in these cities between the factor of insanity 
and the other factors, as was found in Chicago. 

In Peoria, where the writer has studied a large number of factors in 
relation first to divorce and second to juvenile delinquency, the relation 
among the factors which reveal social disorganization has been estab- 


TABLE 2* 


EXTREMES OF INSANITY RATES FOR LOCAL AREAS IN 
SIX CITIES: ANNUAL RATES BASED ON 100,000 
ADULT POPULATION AS OF 1930 


City Lowest Rate | Highest Rate 
Milwaukee............ 28.58 429.90 
Omaha..... 31.96 | 245.094 
236.20 | 1255.50 


* The rates in this table are not given for the purpose of comparing 

the cities. There are too many variations in institutional facilities and 

commitment policies to make this feasible. The table is meant to show, 

merely, the extremes of variation in each community and the similarities 

among the communities as to areas of high concentration of cases of men- 

= disorder, compared with other areas that are comparatively free from 

them. 
lished.° A list of the most important of these factors, and their degree of 
correlation with insanity, is given in Table 3. 

Similarly, a series of factors were found to correlate negatively with 
mental disorders. A list of these with the degree of negative correlation is 
revealed in Table 4. Evidence of a similar nature comes from Omaha, 
where Sullenger reports in some detail for each of thirty-two sections of 
the city. He remarks concerning one of the sections: 

It is characterized by single family dwellings, little personal and social dis- 
organization, a fairly high rate of home ownership, middle-class economic status, 
stable family life, and about the average ratio of children to adults. With few 
exceptions, the rate of mental disorders is low. 


s See Faris and Dunham, op. cit., pp. 1 ff., for an excellent summary. 


6 “Divorce in a City of 100,000 Population” (Doctor’s dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1939); and Delinquency in Peoria, published by the County Court and Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute as report on Project 80076, Works Progress Administration. 
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For still another section of Omaha the same writer reports: 


This section is characterized by racial mixture. The economic status is much 
lower than the average and personal disorganization is much higher. There 
seemes to be a slightly smaller proportion of children compared to adults than 
is found in most sections. This district has a markedly higher rate of mental 
disorders. It is a zone of transition.’ 


TABLE 3 


FACTORS POSITIVELY CORRELATED WITH MENTAL DISORDERS AND 
THE DEGREE OF CORRELATION (PEORIA) 


| | 


Correlation || Correlation 
| Coefficient Coefficient 
Adult crime..... 81 Buildings needing major ‘re- 
Juvenile delinquency . 74 
Suicides. . 65 | Vacant dwelling units 77 
Divorce 64 Proportion of rental units. ... .67 
Unemployment 77 | Houses unfit for use. . . 4 62 
Relief 76 Residential mobility. . 64 
Indigent families. . 71 Proportion of male population 63 
Rent delinquencies .........| 390 
TABLE 4 
FACTORS NEGATIVELY CORRELATED WITH MENTAL DISORDERS 
AND THE DEGREE OF CORRELATION (PEORIA) 
= 
| Correlation Correlation 
Coefficient | Coefficient 
Average rent paid. |} —.45 Church membership. . . |} —.55 
Value of property — .35 Dwellings in good condition. . — .62 
Annual income. . —.49 || Home ownership...........| — .69 


In summary it may be said that a constellation of factors is associated 
with insanity, and another constellation of factors fails to associate with 
the mental disorders. From the evidence thus found in the study of these 
five cities it would appear that there are “insanity areas’’ comparable to 
the delinquency areas of Chicago which Shaw discovered more than a 
decade ago.° 

TYPES OF PSYCHOSIS 

When cases of mental disorders are divided into the different types of 
psychoses represented, it is more difficult to substantiate the findings of 
Faris and Dunham. This fact, however, is probably due to inadequate 
7 Unpublished report. 

§ Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929). 
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data and the generally smaller size of the communities studied rather than 
a disproof of the results of Faris and Dunham. It may also be due to the 
fact that in these various cities there are deviations in diagnosis of the 
types of mental abnormalities. 

In Chicago it was found that the distribution of cases of schizophrenia 
“follows the same general pattern as the rates for the general insanity 
series. The high rates are in or near the center of the city and the low rates 
consistently occur at the city’s periphery.’ 

On the other hand, ‘‘the distribution of the manic-depressive cases 
shows no marked concentration of high rates at the center of the city.’’”° 
Again, it was found that alcoholic psychoses and psychoses due to drug 
addiction show a marked concentration; “the bulk of the cases are, in fact, 
concentrated more heavily at the center of the city than in the schizo- 
phrenic series.’’** Also in the case of general paralysis, ‘‘the concentration 
of cases in this series is very similar to the various types of schizophrenia 
and is quite marked with the bulk of the cases falling in the high-rate com- 
munities near the center of the city.’’” In the case of old age psychoses, 
Faris and Dunham found that “the extent of concentration is not as 
marked as the concentration found in the general paralysis and the alco- 
holic psychosis series.’’!3 

The studies in the other cities verify with minor variations the concen- 
tration of schizophrenic cases. In St. Louis Dee concludes that 


a comparison can be made between the schizophrenic pattern and the typical 
ecological pattern for the city. Immediately it is noticeable that there is some 
concentration of high rates in the center of the city and along the westward 
salient typical of the ecological pattern. However, a closer scrutiny will bring 
out many exceptions to the concentration. It is these numerous exceptions that 
force the conclusion that the schizophrenia series fit the general ecological pat- 
tern only moderately well and that these results can hardly be considered con- 
clusive.'4 


Moreover, Dee finds some verification of the Faris and Dunham observa- 
tions that there is a tendency for schizophrenia to be disproportionately 
frequent among the white people living in districts predominantly Negro 
in population.'s 

In the Milwaukee study Miss Reuss reports that the high schizophrenic 


9 Faris and Dunham, op. cit., p. 40. 12 Tbid., p. 132. 
Tbid., p. 66. "3 Ibid., p. 138. 
 Ibid., p. 70. ™4 Dee, op. cit., p. 


5 Faris and Dunham, of. cit., pp. 82 ff. 
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rates are concentrated in the central part of the city but tend to be ex- 
tended farther into the outlying areas than are the total insanity rates. 

In Omaha, Sullenger found that in those areas in which the total insani- 
ty rates are low there are also generally low schizophrenic rates. Man- 
heim’s maps of Kansas City show the same general tendency of schizo- 
phrenic cases to concentrate where total insanity rates concentrate, though 
there are variations. 

In Peoria the coefficient of correlation between total insanity cases and 
schizophrenia is low, only +.29, +.13. These figures, however, should not 
be taken as evidence that there is not the same tendency for schizophrenia 
to concentrate, since there were only 193 cases available for study. 

The findings of Faris and Dunham that there is a greater scatter 
through the entire community of manic-depressive cases than of other 
types of psychoses is verified in each of the cities studied. Dee reports 
that ‘‘absolutely no correlation exists’ between schizophrenia and manic- 
depressive psychosis.’® In the Kansas City study Manheim seems to find 
more of a tendency toward concentration than is true of the other com- 
munities. He reports that 
manic depressives show a great scatter than the schizophrenic group and paresis, 
though with some exceptions, the highest rates occur near the center of the city 
in the low-rent areas and in the mobile districts. The lodging-house and hotel 
areas contribute less to the relative incidence of the manic depressive psychosis 
than to the schizophrenic group.'? 


Sullenger finds a high rate of manic-depressive psychoses in some districts 
where other types of insanity are low. In Peoria there were only eighty- 
eight cases of manic-depressive psychoses to be studied, but a plotting of 
these cases on the map shows a tendency toward even distribution 
throughout the entire community. Milwaukee has a more random pattern 
of manic-depressive psychosis than of schizophrenia, but there is also con- 
centration in the downtown and river-valley sections. 

Only in St. Louis are data available for checking the conclusions of 
Faris and Dunham concerning the distribution of senile psychoses. Dee’s 
summary of his findings is as follows: 

Although a slight concentration of high-rate tracts is found along the down- 
town river front the lack of concentration elsewhere keeps this distribution 
from making anything more than an extremely poor fit in the ecological pat- 
tern. The distribution really presents a random pattern since the high rates as 
well as the low rates are scattered widely throughout the city. This is in direct 
contrast to the pattern obtained in Chicago.** 

16 Dee, op. cit., p. §2. 


*? Unpublished report. 8 Dee, op. cit., p. 70. 
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The Chicago findings for paresis are verified to a certain extent. What 
little information the reports contain, while not conclusive, tend to bear 
out the general conclusion reached by Dee in his St. Louis study: 


The spatial distribution of the paresis rates shows a closer approach to the 
general ecological pattern of St. Louis than the two preceding disorders (senile 
dementia and manic depressive), though not as good a fit as schizophrenia. . . . . 
The concentration of high rates in the center of the city is pretty heavy, but 
there are several scattering high items which destroy the perfection of the 
picture..... Because of these limitations the pattern makes only a partial 
fit to the typical ecological distribution. ... . The Chicago study demonstrated 
that a better fit existed.'9 


In summary, the studies in five cities tend to verify the findings of Faris 
and Dunham, more completely for total rates than for rates by specific 
psychoses. Exceptions are to be found in some of the details—for exam- 
ple, a greater degree of concentration of schizophrenia in certain areas of 
Chicago than is to be found in St. Louis, Omaha, or Peoria. There is 
virtual agreement in all of the cities as to concentration of total insanity 
cases. Even here, however, variations found in the rates in the various 
cities may give rise to further questions and need for further study. Why 
these differences between communities should exist remains an unan- 
swered question. 

These studies offer no help in securing answers to certain other ques- 
tions raised by the Chicago study. The data of Faris and Dunham were 
sufficient to make comparisons for some of the subtypes of psychosis. 
They find that the catatonic type of schizophrenia differs from the other 
types in distribution. None of the other cities has sufficient data to deter- 
mine whether or not this finding is true in general. 

One of the important questions raised by Faris and Dunham is the 
hypothesis that isolation may be a determining factor in some types of 
mental disorder. Again, the studies in the various cities present no sup- 
porting data of significance, unless it is the positive correlation between 
mental disorder and residential mobility found in the communities where 
definite calculations have been made. It seems probable that this ques- 
tion may be the chief guidepost for the sociologist in his further studies of 
mental disorder.° 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


19 Tbid., pp. 80-83. 


20 See Queen’s statement on this point, ‘““The Ecological Study of Menta] Disorders,” 
American Sociological Review, V, No. 2 (1940), 209. 
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URBANIZATION AND FERTILITY* 
A. J. JAFFE 


ABSTRACT 

Urban-rural differential fertility was studied in a number of non-European coun- 
tries as of the present time and in a number of European nations and in the United 
States during the early nineteenth century. With but one exception the rural fertility 
rate was observed to be substantially higher than the urban rate. 

It is a well-established fact that in our modern European culture fer- 
tility rates are generally higher in rural areas than in cities. This has been 
demonstrated by a number of investigators who used a large variety of 
analytical techniques' and several different measures of fertility. Certain 
phases of this problem of differential fertility remain to be investigated, 
however, and it is to these that this paper is addressed. 

The first question which may be asked is: To what extent does this dif- 
ferential exist in geographical and cultural areas other than our own? In 
particular we are interested in discovering whether this differential is 
found among nonwhite groups living on the margins of our present cul- 
tural area. The second question refers to the age and time of origin of 
urban-rural differential fertility. Previous studies have shown that it has 
existed in certain areas of Europe for more than half a century, but no 
investigation has attempted to determine the earliest period for which 
such a differential can be positively established. Finally, it may be asked: 
What is the trend in this differential? Is it decreasing or increasing in 
magnitude? This analysis is directed toward the solution of these three 
questions. 

METHOD AND DATA 

In many respects the ideal measure of fertility is the gross reproduction 
rate. This measure, by giving equal weight to the specific fertility rates 
for each age group, eliminates the influence of the age and sex composition 

* The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. W. F. Ogburn and Dr. S. A. 
Stouffer for their valuable criticisms and suggestions, and to Mr. G. R. Shipman for his 
assistance in the preparation of this manuscript. 

* Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1935), Pp. 153; see also Roderich von Ungern-Sternberg, The Causes of the Decline in 
Birth-Rate within the European Sphere of Civilization (“Eugenics Research Association 
Monograph,” No. IV [Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N.Y., 1931]), p. 71. 
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of the population being studied and measures fertility per se.? In order to 
compute this rate, the number of females by age and the number of births 
by age of mother are required. For our analysis it was possible (with but 
three exceptions) to obtain only the age composition of the populations 
being studied; hence the gross reproduction rate could not be computed. 
It was therefore necessary to devise a new measure which would take full 
advantage of the available census data on age composition and at the 
same time would be so closely related to the gross reproduction rate as to 
afford a reliable index of it. This new measure, which we may term the 
“census reproductivity coefficient,” is derived in the following manner. 
Given the number of women in each five-year age group and the number 
of female children under five years of age classified according to age of 
mother, it is possible to compute the average number of female children 
under five years of age per woman in any given age group. The census 
reproductivity coefficient is the sum of these age-specific rates. As we just 
noted, however, the number of children classified by age of mother was 
not available for most of the populations analyzed. It was therefore nec- 
essary to compute this coefficient by an indirect method, this method 
being exactly the same as that described by Karpinos and by Glass. As 
both have shown, with reference to the gross reproduction rate this in- 
direct method affords highly reliable results.’ It is thus evident that the 
census reproductivity coefficient, as computed for the purposes of this 
study, is similar to the gross reproduction rate computed by the indirect 
method, with the exception that the number of children under five years 
of age is substituted for the number of births. 

At this point let us examine more closely the relationship of the census 
reproductivity coefficient to the gross reproduction rate and determine the 
extent to which the former is a measure or an index of the latter. 

In this study we are interested in investigating the urban-rural dif- 
ferential in fertility. i1 there were no differences between urban and rural 
child mortality rates, the census reproductivity coefficient would exactly 
measure the gross reproduction rate (except for the constant difference 
between the coefficient and the rate which is introduced by the constant 

2 It should be noted that the gross reproduction rate is standardized on a rectangular 
population. The net reproduction rate also can be considered as a standardized fertility 
rate; however, varying weights are applied to the age-specific fertility rates, in contrast 
to the uniform weights applied when computing the gross reproduction rate. 

3 B. D. Karpinos, “The Differential True Rates of Growth of the White Population 
in the United States,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1938), 270-71, and D. V. 
Glass, Population Policies and Movements in Europe (London: Oxford University Press, 
1940), Pp. 387-505. 
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death rates). The available evidence, however, leads us to believe that 
child mortality rates are higher in urban than in rural areas.4 The effects 
of such differential mortality can be evaluated by data for Sweden. For 
this country we can express the census reproductivity coefficient and the 
gross reproduction rates for Stockholm as percentages of those for the 
remainder of the country for the periods from 1760 to date. 

In 1760 the coefficient for Stockholm was only 47 per cent of that for 
the remainder of Sweden, whereas the gross reproduction rate was g1 per 
cent of that for the rural areas. By 1860 the coefficient for Stockholm was 
51 per cent of that for rural Sweden and the gross reproduction rate was 
73 per cent. These percentages were, respectively, 52 and 65 in 1g00 and 
46 and 50 in 1930. In eighteenth-century Sweden the differential in child 
mortality between Stockholm and the remainder of the country was very 
great, the Stockholm rate being almost twice as large as the rural rate. By 
1930 the urban-rural differential had decreased so much that the census 
reproductivity coefficient was very nearly the same as the gross reproduc- 
tion rate. 

Still another test for the relationship of the coefficient to the gross 
reproduction rate is afforded by data for the United States (1930). The 
net reproduction rate, gross reproduction rate, and census reproductivity 
coefficient could be computed for the white population of each state. Cor- 
relating each of these with one another reveals that the net reproduction 
rate and the census reproductivity coefficient had a correlation of .g95, the 
gross reproduction rate and the coefficient had a correlation of .986, and 
the net and gross reproduction rates had a correlation of .977. 

We may summarize these two tests as follows. Where child mortality 
(during the first two and one-half years of life) is low and the urban-rural 
differential is not great, as in the United States today, for example, the 
coefficient closely parallels and almost equals the gross reproduction rate. 
As the level of child mortality and the urban-rural differential in this mor- 
tality increase, however, the coefficient increasingly diverges from the 
gross reproduction rate, as was observed in Sweden in 1760. Since child 
mortality of this magnitude’ is generally not encountered, however, we 
may accept the census reproductivity coefficient as a fairly adequate index 
of the gross reproduction rate. 

4 In countries where modern sanitation and public health measures have been intro- 
duced such differentials are now very small (see Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, 
Length of Life |New York: Ronald Press Co., 1936], pp. 90-93). 

5 In rural Sweden about 30 per cent of all female infants born alive had died by age 


three, whereas in Stockholm about 57 per cent had died by this age (data from Richard 
Price, Observations on Reversionary Payments |London, 1812], II, 404 ff.). 
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As we have already remarked, the census reproductivity coefficient was 
calculated by an indirect method. We know also that the enumeration of 
children under five years of age is generally not complete. Accordingly, it 
was thought advisable to present all the coefficients as indices. For each 
population analyzed the rural coefficient is set equal to 100, and the urban 
coefficient is converted into an index by expressing it as a percentage of the 
rural coefficient. We are thus able to analyze the differences between ur- 
ban and rural areas within any given nation at any given moment of time, 
although we may not be able to analyze the actual level of fertility. 

The data utilized in this study were obtained from censuces taken in 
the various countries. All available census enumerations which presented 
the population cross-classified by age, sex, and urban-rural residence were 
analyzed. As is known, the definitions of urban and rural areas are not 
constant from one country to the other. In some countries, as the United 
States, all incorporated places above a certain size are considered as urban, 
the rest of the country being classified as rural. In other countries—Mexi- 
co, for example—the necessary data were available only for the chief city 
or cities and for the entire country. In such instances urban and rural 
areas were defined as follows: the urban areas are those cities for which 
separate age data were obtainable, and the remainder of the country was 
considered as rural. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND CULTURAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE URBAN-RURAL 
DIFFERENTIAL DURING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Latin America.—For the Virgin Islands 1930 data for the Negroes were 
found. The index for urban areas was 85 as compared with roo for rural 
areas.° 

In Puerto Rico data are available for both whites and Negroes in 1920 
and 1930. At the earlier period the urban index was 53 for the whites and 
48 for the Negroes, and, in 1930, 56 and 59, respectively. 

In Cuba the urban indices in 1919, for both whites and Negroes, were 
about half as large as the rural, being 50 and 57, respectively.’ 

In Mexico the urban indices in 1895, 1921, and 1930, were, respectively, 
71, 57, and 64.8 

For Chile data were procured for 1920 and 1930. At the latter date the 

® Urban areas comprise all cities and towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more, the remain- 
der of the island being considered rural. 

7 Urban areas comprise cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more. 


® The urban area is Mexico City (Federal District), the remainder of the country 
being considered rural. 
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urban? index was 63. From the earlier census, data were available only 
for the cities of Valparaiso and Santiago; the census reproductivity indices 
in these two cities were, respectively, 70 and 67. 

Asia.—Limited data from a population sample in China in 1932 were 
utilized. In the market-town population the index was 92 as compared 
with roo in the farm-village population.*° 

Table 1 shows the census reproductivity indices for various city-size 
groups in Japan in 1913." 

From the Philippine Islands in 1903 we have data for four selected 
populations—Llocano, Pampangan, Tagalog, and mixed. For these 
groups the urban” indices were, respectively, 33, 30, 66, and 35. 


TABLE 1 
Population Index 
20,000~—2 5,000 75 
25 ,000-50,000 83 
50,000-100,000 83 
100,000 and over.... 72 
Tokyo (population 1,650,000) 72 
Osaka (population 1,055,000) 
TABLE 2 
Population Group Singapore | Penang 
Malaysians 89 | 89 
Eurasians 76 84 
Chinese 83 | 07 
Indians 111 


From British Malaya there are data for 1931 on the Malaysians, 
Eurasians, Chinese, and Indians. They were placed in two groups: (1) 
those living in the two urbanized states of Singapore and Penang" and (2) 
those in the remainder of the country, which is considered rural. The 
indices for these four population groups in the two urbanized states are as 
given in Table 2. 

® Urban areas in 1930 were cities of 10,000 or more. 

© The labor force in the farm villages consists mainly of agricultural workers, where- 
as in the market towns it consists of nonagricultural workers. 

't Urban areas consist of cities having 20,000 inhabitants or more. 

*? The only urban area is the city of Manila, the remainder of the country being con- 
sidered rural. 

*3 Singapore state contains the city of Singapore (population 446,000) and Penang 
state, the city of Penang (population 149,000). 
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In Ceylon the indices for five ethnic groups in urban" areas in 1921 
were lower than the rural index. These groups were the Low Country 
Sinhalese, Kandyan Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamils, Indian Tamils, and Ceylon 
Moors, with indices of 82, 77, 81, 88, and 95, respectively. 

Other populations.—In Palestine the urban® index for the Christian 
population in 1931 was 71, for the Jewish population 94, and for the 
Moslem population go. 

In the United States in 1930 the urban” index for the Mexicans was 82, 
for the Indians 61, for the Chinese 88, and for the Japanese 68. 

Among the Negroes in South Africa the census reproductivity indices 
for urban areas”? in 1921 and 1936 were, respectively, 61 and 67. Among 
the Asiatics the index was go for both years. 

We have here examined the data for thirteen countries, including 
thirty-one separate population groups. With but one exception, that of 
the Indians in British Malaya, the census reproductivity index was lower 
in urban areas than in rural. It would thus appear that, as of recent 
years, urban-rural differential fertility is found among numerous popula- 
tion groups outside of Europe or of lands settled by Europeans. 


THE URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENTIAL PRIOR TO THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Since census enumerations and the compiling of population data were 
largely confined to the United States and the European nations during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, practically all our data for this 
period pertain to these two areas. The only non-European country for 
which the requisite census data were obtainable was Bengal, for which 
data were available for 1881. 

From extant data it was possible to compute gross reproduction rates 
for Stockholm and the remainder of Sweden (the latter being considered 


™4 Urban areas comprise cities having 2,500 inhabitants or more. 


*s The urban areas consist of Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Haifa, and Jaffa, the only towns 
which “have any likeness to urban centers as these are understood in Europe” (E. Mills, 
Census of Palestine, 1931 {Alexandria, 1933], I, 25). The remainder of the country is 
considered rural. 


*6 Urban areas are incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more. 


7 “An urban area is deemed to be the area included within any city, borough, munici- 
pality, village management board, health committee, township or other local board, 
constituted under any law and possessing some form of urban local authority. The other 
areas which are considered to be rural, include farming areas, native reserves, tribally 
owned farms, unalienated crown lands, and the residential areas adjoining the bounda- 
ries of large cities” (Sixth Census of the Population of the Union of South Africa, Vol. I: 
Population [Pretoria, 1938], p. xiii). 
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rural) from 1760 to date. In 1760 (average for the period 1757-63) the 
rate for Stockholm was gt per cent of that for the remainder of Sweden; in 
1820 it was 76 per cent and in 1840 it was 7o per cent of the rural rate. 
Throughout the remainder of the nineteenth century the gross reproduc- 
tion rates in Stockholm were appreciably lower than those for the re- 
mainder of the country. 

For the white population in the United States in 1800 we find the 
census reproductivity indices for the various city-size groups" as shown in 
Table 3. Similar urban-rural differentials were observed at that period 
within each state. During the remainder of the nineteenth century the 
urban areas consistently showed lower indices. 


TABLE 3 
Population Index 
2,500-10,000. 
10,000-25,000. 57 
25 ,000-50,000. . 
50,000 and over.... : .. 64 

TABLE 4 
Population Index 
20,000-25,000 
25,000-50,000. . . 
50,000-100,000. . 78 
100,000 and over. . 6 
Berlin (population 633,000). 68 


The state of Utah in 1860 presents a special case from the point of view 
of fertility analysis, since the Church of the Latter Day Saints, to which 
practically the entire population belonged, placed great emphasis on high 
fertility. Under such special conditions it might be imagined that the 
urban-rural differential would not occur. Nevertheless, the census repro- 
ductivity index for native whites in Salt Lake City was only 84, as com- 
pared with 1oo for the remainder of the state. 

The départements of France in 1861, when classified into three groups— 
those containing large cities, those containing small ones, and those pre- 
dominantly rural—were found to have indices of 61, 92, and 100, re- 
spectively. 

In Prussia we find census reproductivity indices for the various city- 
size groups’? in 1864 as given in Table 4. 


8 See definition in n. 14. 


1? Urban areas comprise cities having 20,000 inhabitants or more. 
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In Rumania the indices for the various city-size groups”® in 1899 were 
as shown in Table s. 

Finally, we have data for the Mohammedan and Hindu populations 
of Bengal in 1881, distributed by residence in Calcutta proper, in the 


TABLE 5 
Population Index 
72 
Bucharest (population 276,000)....... 52 


suburbs of Calcutta, and in the remainder of the country. The indices 
in these three areas were, respectively, 42, 49, and 100 for the Mohamme- 
dans and 57, 60, and roo for the Hindus. 

By reviewing data for the United States, four European nations, and 
Bengal in various periods of the nineteenth century and for Sweden in the 
eighteenth, we have found that the census reproductivity index for urban 
areas was significantly lower than that for rural areas. It would appear, 
then, that the urban-rural differential existed for at least one hundred 
years prior to the twentieth century; it is definitely not a new phenome- 
non. 

TRENDS IN URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 


The data necessary for an adequate analysis of trends in urban-rural 
differential fertility are exceedingly limited, since few nations have regu- 


TABLE 6 
Year Index Year Index 
1820 76 73 
Sees 73 1920 55 


larly enumerated their populations and published the requisite data in 
comparable form over a period of several decades. For these reasons this 
analysis could be made only for Sweden, 1760-1930; the United States, 
1800-1940; England and Wales, 1850-52 to 1930; and Mexico, 1895-1930. 

The gross reproduction rate for Stockholm, expressed as a percentage 
of that for the remainder of Sweden, is as shown in Table 6. 


20 Urban areas comprise cities having 2,000 inhabitants or more. 
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Inspection of the data in this table suggests that the differential be- 
tween urban and rural fertility has been increasing since 1870 at least. 

Net reproduction rates by urban and rural residence for the United 
States and individual states are available from a special study made by 
the United States Bureau of the Census for the census years 1800-1840 
and 1920-40. The net reproduction rates for the white population in 
urban” areas of the United States and the states of Virginia and South 
Carolina (two states in which the white population has remained of rela- 
tively pure Colonial stock) expressed as percentages of the rural rates, are 
as shown in Table 7. Inspection of these data suggests that the urban- 


TABLE 7 


Year United South Virginia 
7 States | Carolina ” 
1800 <Q 58 | 66 
1810 61 | 76 59 
1820 59 | 63 64 
1830 52 46 58 
1540 55 53 66 
1920 65 61 58 
1930 oI 63 56 
1940 59 59 55 


rural fertility differential has not decreased since 1800.”7 Since the net re- 
production rates in urban areas have shown no tendency to approach 
those in rural areas, and since we know that mortality rates have de- 
creased more in urban areas than in rural,?’ we can only infer that the 
gross reproduction rate since 1800 has decreased in the urban areas in 
comparison with the rural areas. 

The gross reproduction rate for London may be expressed as a per- 
centage of that for all England,‘ with the results as given in Table 8. 
No definite trend can be observed to suggest that this differential has sub- 
stantially changed since 1850-52. 

In Mexico census reproductivity indices could be computed for the 

at See n. 14. 

22 In some of the northern states like Massachusetts and New York, where the for- 
eign-born have settled in the large urban centers, the urban-rural differential has de- 
creased, owing to the influence of these population groups. 


#3 A. J. Jaffe and W. I. Lourie, Jr., “An Abridged Life Table for the White Popula- 


tion in the United States in 1830” (unpublished). 


24 Data from Glass, op. cil., pp. 13 and 63. 
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years 1895, 1921, and 1930. For Mexico City the index was, respectively, 
71, 57, and 64 at each of these census years. This irregularity is such as 
to suggest that there is no definite trend toward an increasing or de- 
creasing urban-rural differential. 


TABLE 8 
Biennium Index | Biennium Index 

| 
80 590-02). 87 


On the basis of the meager data available for studying trends in urban- 
rural differential fertility, we can only conclude that there is no evidence 
to prove that this differential is decreasing. Our analysis suggests that 
this differential was just as great prior to 1850 as it is today. 


SUMMARY 


Despite the inadequacies of the census data utilized in this study, the 
results form such a consistent pattern as to make us feel confident that 
the following points have been established. 

1. Urban-rural differential fertility is far more widespread than was 
originally thought. Not only does it exist today in the European nations 
and in those lands whose population is predominantly of European 
descent, but it is also found among the populations of Latin-American 
countries where there is a large admixture of native blood, among at least 
some of the native Asiatic populations, among the Moslems in Palestine, 
among the native Negroes and the Asiatics in South Africa, and among 
the nonwhite groups (other than Negro) in the United States. 

2. This urban-rural differential apparently existed throughout much 
of Europe during the entire nineteenth century and possibly even during 
the eighteenth century, having been observed in Sweden as early as 1760. 
Just when this differential first appeared it cannot be said, but we may 
infer that it probably arose at least three or four generations prior to the 
first date for which it can be definitely established. This must be the case, 
since differentials of the magnitude observed in Europe and the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century could not have appeared 
suddenly. 

3. The urban-rural differential in fertility may have been about as 
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great in the first half of the nineteenth century as it is today. This sug- 
gests that the differential is neither increasing nor decreasing with the pas- 
sage of time. 


FACTORS ACCOUNTING FOR URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 

Here we can but review the data and theories set forth by some 
writers on this subject to account for differential fertility; we have no new 
data to bring to bear upon this problem. 

It is thought that one of the factors accounting for urban-rural differ- 
ential fertility today is the greater accessibility of modern contraceptive 
techniques in urban areas than in rural*s regions. However, the avail- 
ability of these techniques cannot, in itself, account for this differential, 
since it has been observed in cultures and at periods in which modern 
means of contraception were unknown. Hence, it would appear that the 
mechanism whereby such differentials are produced consists of a whole 
series of birth-prevention practices and not of only one technique or a 
group of similar techniques. 

Included among the various family limitation practices are abortion, 
sexual taboos, legal restrictions and postponement of marriage, and in- 
fanticide, as well as contraception proper.” That one or another of these 
methods has been known to and used by most peoples at one time or 
another is the opinion held by many students.?’7 Himes especially has 
amassed great quantities of evidence to show that knowledge of family 
limitation practices has been possessed by practically all peoples at al- 
most all historical epochs. Such knowledge, it would appear, has not al- 
ways been used extensively or successfully. Nevertheless, the fact that it 
was in existence suggests that the basis for differential fertility was 
present and that only a ‘‘desire”’ for such a differential was needed to bring 
it about.?® 

As further evidence that family limitation practices other than our 
modern contraceptive techniques were often successfully employed, we 

2s P. K. Whelpton, “‘Causes of the Decline in Birth Rates,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, XII (1935), 246-47; von Ungern-Sternberg, op. cit., p. 58. 

26 Thompson, op. cit., p. 6. 

7 See, e.g., ibid.; N. E. Himes, Medical History of Contraception (Baltimore: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., 1936), pp. 421-22; A. M. Carr-Saunders, Population (London: Uni- 
versity Press; Humphrey Milford, 1925), pp. 54-56; and Glass, op. cit., p. 280. 

28 We might note that the use of the drug ergot as an abortifacient may have been 
known to the ancient Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, and Hebrews, and possibly the 


Chinese and others (Herman Schelenz, Geschichte der Pharmazie |Berlin, 1904), pp. 11, 
75, 281, 285). 
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may cite several instances in which populations without the benefit of 
such techniques have nevertheless not reproduced to the limit of physio- 
logical capacity. Among native women (married, widowed, and divorced) 
sixty-five years of age and over in the Philippine Islands (1939), the num- 
ber of children ever born (including stillbirths) averaged about six.?9 
Among a sample of native white and mixed white-Negro women (mar- 
ried) sixty-five years of age and over in rural Puerto Rico (1910), the re- 
ported number of children ever born was about seven.3° Finally, in 
Reinhardtsgrimma, Germany, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the average number of children per marriage appears to have 
varied between three and four.3' Although the exact number of children 
which a woman is potentially able to bear is unknown, it is fairly certain 
that the number is well in excess of six or seven.*? Evidently, then, birth 
prevention of one form or another was practiced. 

Since it has been seen that knowledge of birth-prevention practices has 
been widely distributed—both spatially and temporally—we may well 
ask what social conditions would bring differential birth-preveniion 
practices into play and so produce differential fertility. 

The answer which the majority of population students believe to be 
the most plausible lies in the field of standards of living. Although the 
various theories advanced have all differed somewhat from one another, 
they may be summarized as follows. Let us consider the “‘plane of living”’ 
of a population group as the sum total of all goods and services available 
to that particular group; let us consider the ‘‘standard of living” as that 
plane of living which the group desires for itself and believes it is in a posi- 
tion to attain. We then find that fertility decreases as the ratio of the 
standard of living to the plane of living increases. In other words, when 
people want “luxuries” or are ‘‘ambitious” or are seeking “‘social advance- 
ment,” they find it necessary to limit the number of their children.33 


29 Average for ten provinces, Philippine census, 1939. 

3° Unpublished sample tally of the 1910 census of Puerto Rico. 

3* Johannes Krausse, ‘‘Unterschiedliche Fortpflanzung im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert,” 
Archiv fiir Bevilkerungswissenschaft und Bevilkerungs politik, X (1940), 24-33. 

3? Raymond Pearl, “Biological Factors in Fertility,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVIII (1936), 23, 24; R. K. Stix and F. W. Note- 
stein, Controlled Fertility (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1940), p. 32. 

33 Students holding to this general theory include: Frank Lorimer, Ellen Winston, 
and Louise K. Kiser, Foundations of American Population Policy (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1940); James A. Field, Essays on Population (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931), chap. xii: “Reflections on the Case for Birth-Control;” Glass, op. cit., 
Pp. 372; von Ungern-Sternberg, of. cit., p. 201; Thompson, op. cit., pp. 165-66; F. Lori- 
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Through a given period of time, if the people of a nation become more 
‘“‘ambitious,”’ we find their fertility rate falling. If at a given moment we 
find different segments of a population having varying amounts of 
“ambition,” then we find group differentials in fertility. Urban areas, 
either because they attract more ‘‘ambitious’” persons or because the 
urban environment is such as to foster the urge for ‘‘social advancement,”’ 
have lower fertility rates than the rural areas, where the factor of ‘‘ambi- 
tion”’ is of less significance. 

Related to this factor of the desire to advance the plane of living are, 
of course, other factors, the most important of which, apparently, is the 
development of the feeling of individual liberty. Children, besides being 
economic liabilities, restrict the individual liberties of their parents. 

In any event, the rise of differentials in fertility and changes in fertility 
through time have been facilitated in recent years by the introduction of 
modern contraceptive techniques. Such techniques have made it easier 
for a group which desires to limit its fertility to do so. It would not ap- 
pear imperative, however, that such modern techniques at be hand; 
human beings generally find methods for limiting their reproductive 
capacity as they desire. 

U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
mer and F. Osborn, Dynamics of Population (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), pp. 
325-26; and Clement Serpeille de Gobineau, “De certains facteurs qui déterminent les 


mouvements des naissances,”’ Bevilkerungsfragen, ed. Hans Harmsen and Franz Lohse 
(Munich: J. F. Lehmenns Verlag, 1936), p. 287. 


“THE PREDICTION OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT” 
A SYMPOSIUM 


The four papers that follow are devoted to a critical analysis of 
the volume, The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, by Paul Horst, 
Paul Wallin, Louis Guttman, et al. This study was instituted by the 
Social Science Research Council to deal with the important prob- 
lems of predicting human behavior. Since this problem is one of 
major interest, the editors have deemed it advisable to invite a num- 
ber of scholars to analyze this volume. 


PROBLEMS OF PREDICTION 


HAROLD HOTELLING 


The problems of prediction of personal adjustment are of two main 
categories. Some are peculiar to this and a very few closely related fields 
alone, embracing the objectives and the general nature of the observa- 
tions to be made. The second category is of problems common to many 
fields. These are problems of mathematical statistics. Questions of both 
kinds are dealt with in a recent publication of the Social Science Research 
Council.’ The present article consists chiefly of comments on some of the 
fundamental general problems of prediction (i.e., of mathematical statis- 
tics) discussed in the book. It will be seen that these matters have im- 
portant implications for future research enterprises, in this field and in 
others. 

The main theme of the book concerns the steps to be taken in order 
to devise suitable techniques for forecasting school and vocational suc- 
cess, marital happiness, and criminal recidivism. There is also an impor- 
tant chapter on prediction and national defense, emphasizing the need of 
employing proper psychological and statistical methods in personnel 
placement in the armed services and discussing the German military utili- 
zation of psychologists, which is intensive and on a large scale, involving 
among other things the selection of men with Ph.D. degrees who subse- 
quently receive a three-year advanced training in military psychology. 
These psychologists, though not primarily military men, seem to have 

* Paul Horst, Paul Wallin, Louis Guttman, et al., The Prediction of Personal Adjust- 
ment (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1941). 
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the chief voice in the selection of candidates for commissions, as well as 
in other important matters, according to a report quoted from H. L. 
Ansbacher. Germany is a weak country in mathematical statistics, and 
little has been done there with modern methods of test analysis by statis- 
tical reasoning, but the large number and the ability in other ways of the 
German psychologists who are working intensively on war problems are 
thought to have made up for this deficiency. The pseudo-science put forth 
by the Nazis for political purposes is said to be quietly ignored by the 
psychologists. 

Prediction requires use of a formula for estimating the quantity to be 
predicted (the “‘predictand,” in my language), on the basis of observa- 
tions available at a sufficiently early time on one or more other variables, 
which we may call “‘ predictors.’’ The predictors may, for example, be the 
scores assigned to questionnaires or test items. The selection of predic- 
tors is partly a matter of designing experiments, partly a matter of looking 
about to see what is available, and partly a matter of applying mathe- 
matical criteria. A complete theory of the mathematical criteria appropri- 
ate for the selection of predictors has yet to be developed, though there is 
some literature on the subject, and further research has for some time 
been under way at Columbia University on this question.” It is desirable 
that the selection of the function of the predicters to be used should uti- 
lize any available information regarding the nature of the phenomena 
under investigation and the causal connections of the variates. This is 
commonly impossible, however, and a formula is chosen with a view to 
having something as simple and convenient as possible without its con- 
flicting with the known facts, which include the deviations of actual ob- 
servations from the corresponding estimates obtained from the formula. 
This usually means adopting a linear function of the predictors, with con- 
stant coefficients to be determined from a body of observations brought 
together for the purpose. Non-linear functious of the predictors may and, 
as the authors point out, ought often to be used. But in practically every 
case a formula is used that is linear in the constant coefficients, and this 
leads to a situation which is mathematically much like the strictly linear 

2 Mr. Ralph J. Brookner has attained results bearing on certain phases of this ques- 
tion, but they have not yet been published. A relevant contribution of mine, missed by 
the authors in their discussion, was “The Selection of Variates for Use in Prediction, 
with Some Comments on the General Problem of Nuisance Parameters,” Annals of 
Mathematical Statistics, XI (1940), 271-83. The criterion worked out in this paper has 
been applied by Dr. W. D. Baten to agricultural problems in “How To Determine 


Which of Two Variables Is Better for Predicting a Third Variable,” Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy, XXXIII (1941), 695-00. 
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case, even though squares, products, and other functions of the predictors 
are multiplied by these constants. The problem then is to determine, 


with the help of NV observations on each of the variables x,,....,x,and 
y, the most suitable coefficients 6,,...., 5, in such a prediction for- 
mula as 


Y = + boxe+. eee + , 


which is to be used with future values of x,,.... , x» to obtain estimates 
Y of the values of y to be associated with these future x’s. For example, 
y may be an index of success in marriage while the x’s are features of an 
individual or couple contemplating marriage which, it is hoped, may be 
inserted into the formula with the result that the couple will go blissfully 
ahead if Y is a large number but will separate and seek other partners if 
Y is small. We may apportion the numbers 1, 2,...., N among the in- 
dividuals, or the engaged couples, on whom we have a complete set of ob- 
servations, and use these as tags to identify them in our mathematical 
manipulations. Let us denote by +;. the value of x;, and by y, the value 
of y, in the ath case. We shall let a and other Greek indices take values 
from 1 to N, while 7 and other Latin indices take values from 1 to p— 
recalling that p is the number of coefficients to be determined while NV 
is the number of cases that have been completely observed. We must 
have NV > p, and a certain degree of what is known as linear independ- 
ence, but this latter item need not detain us here. 

The classical method of determining the coefficients 6; is by the method 
of least squares, by which the sum of the squared deviations of the ob- 
served y’s from the corresponding values of Y computed by the prediction 
formula and the observed x’s is made a minimum. Let us use S to denote 
summation over the sample, i.e., with respect to Greek indices from 1 to 
N, and let us use = to denote summation with respect to Latin indices 
from 1 to p. The criterion of least squares is that the b’s should be so 
chosen that 


S (ya Y.)? (1) 
should be as small as possible, where 
je. (2) 


This criterion leads to a solution by the simplest of calculus. If for brevity 


we define 
and (3) 


the equations for determining the coefficients b,, known as the normal 
equations, may be written compactly 


(i,7=1,....,p). (4) 
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We may express the solution of these equations in terms of the elements 
ci; of the matrix inverse to that of the coefficients a;;. This means that 
ci; is the cofactor of a;; in the determinant of the a;;’s, divided by this 
determinant. From certain of the most elementary theorems on determi- 


nants it then follows that 
= Oj (5) 


where the summation is with respect to the repeated index 7, and 6; is 
the Kronecker delta, defined to be equal to unity if its two subscripts are 
equal, and otherwise to be zero. Multiplying the ith normal equation (4) 
by ci, Summing with respect to 7, and using the last relation, leads to a 
solution in the form 

= (6) 


Here and hereafter it will be understood that the summation is with re- 
spect to the index that appears twice, in this case 7. 

In judging the accuracy of determination of the coefficients and the 
goodness of the prediction formula obtained, use is made of the minimum 
value obtained for the sum of squares of the deviations yz — Yq. This is 
done partly through the standard errors of the 6’s and of the forecast Y 
itself and partly through the correlation coefficient R, known as the mul- 
tiple correlation, between the y’s and the Y’s for the observed sample. 
For the multiple correlation we have exact interpretations in terms of 
probability determined ingeniously from several different standpoints by 
R. A. Fisher, supplemented by extensions to other cases by S. S. Wilks 
and others. 

This exact theory seems, however, to be little known among psycholo- 
gists and sociologists; no reference to it appears in the volume at hand. 
Workers in these fields are accustomed to use instead the older inexact 
sampling theories and the loose logic associated with them. The sampling 
theory of the regression coefficients is easier and better known. That of 
the Y’s, the predictions themselves, is also easy but is not so well known. 
The essential question regarding them is the accuracy to be expected in 
applying the prediction formula obtained from one sample to a new sam- 
ple. The correlation of the y’s in a new sample with the corresponding 
Y’s calculated from the prediction formula based on the former sample 
will usually be less than R, to an extent indicated by the mathematical 
theory. The discovery that this is so has also been made without the help 
of the mathematical theory, simply by direct laborious calculation and 
trial. When thus empirically made, the discovery has come as something 
of a shock and has tended to discredit statistical methods in the minds 
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of persons who supposed that mathematical theory proved what they 
find to be untrue. 

The observation that correlations of observed values with those cal- 
culated from the formula are lower in new samples than in the sample 
from which the formula was determined leads the authors of The Predic- 
tion of Personal Adjustment to a search for statistical methods alternative 
to those in use: 


It has been observed, however, that in general, when the same prediction 
formula is applied to new groups, prediction efficiency is materially reduced. 
The essential problem here is not how to determine weights on the basis of a 
given sample so as to obtain the highest prediction efficiency on that sample, 
but rather to obtain weights which yield the maximum prediction efficiency 
when applied to other samples. The assumption which has been implicit in 
most weighting methods in the past is that in order to get the maximum predic- 
tion efficiency on new samples the formula should be determined so as to give 
the maximum prediction efficiency on the experimental sample. Thus far the 
evidence for the validity of this assumption is almost nil. The problem, of 
course, is fundamental to all prediction problems, since it is only the prediction 
for new samples which is of practical interest or value. Certain theoretical 
aspects of this problem are discussed in Supplementary Studies B and D. 
Proposed methods for attacking the problem also are suggested in Supple- 
mentary Study E-4. However, a great deal more theoretical work needs to be 
done, after which experimental studies should be conducted to verify the theo- 
retical formulations. Due to the basic importance of this problem for prediction, 
a number of well planned projects should be set up to investigate it [p. 140]. 


A fairly adequate solution of the problems thus raised will now be 
given, thus obviating the need of the suggested research projects. We 
shall prove that the formula giving the maximum “predictive efficiency” 
for a new sample, when this is interpreted as minimum error variance, 
which is equivalent to maximum correlation, is that found by the method 
of least squares from the old sample. It is, of course, necessary that the 
coefficients in the formula be determined entirely in terms of the ‘‘old 
sample,” i.e., the observation available when they are computed. Among 
such formulas, the best will be seen to be that given by least squares. The 
assumptions that will be made do not limit the applicability of the re- 
sults in any serious way, since there are known methods of circumventing 
them in a variety of situations where alternative assumptions are more 
appropriate. 

We assume that each y, is an unbiased estimate of a corresponding true 
value which is a linear function of X20, +, Xpa, thus: 


Na = ZB (7) 


a 
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The errors of observation A, = ya — ma are supposed to be uncorrelated 
with each other and of uniform variance o?. Using £ to stand for the 
mathematical expectation in the probability sense, or mean value in a 
‘hypothetical infinite population,” of the variate following E, we thus i 
have 


Eya Nay, 
whence 
Ed.=0. (8) 
The covariance of ya with yg is the same as that of A, with Ag, namely, 
ye = = bap . (9) 
What is wanted is a prediction formula 
Y = (10) 
having the following properties for every possible set of values which 
X1,....,%p may take in a new sample: 
a) Y isa linear function of the observed values ya. 


b) Y is an unbiased estimate of the true value 7 = LA;x;. 
c) The standard error of Y is as small as possible. 


From these requirements it follows that 6; must be a linear function fo 
the y. and must be an unbiased estimate of 6;. Thus we may write 


b; =Skiaya, (11) 
while for all possible sets of values of the 6’s the identity 
Eb;=86; 
must hold. Thus 8; is identically equal to 
Eb; = Sk yo = Sk jana = Sk iaXB ja , 

by (11) and (7). Hence the coefficient of 8; in the last expression must 
vanish if 7 # i but equal unity if 7 = i, that is, 

SR jaX ja = (12) 
Under these /’ restrictions we are to choose the NP coefficients kj. in 
such a way that the variance of Y for any arbitrary set of values x; shall 


be a minimum, in accordance with requirement (c). 
The covariance of 6; and 0; is found from (11) and (9) to be 


= SSk jak = jak 5850p = SR jak ja 
The variance of the estimate (10) is 


VY? = jx = ah jaX « 


= 
| 
SS (13) 
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To minimize this subject to (12), we differentiate with respect to kj. the 


expression 
iaR jaX 5X LTS iaX ja , 


where the \,;’s are Lagrange multipliers. This gives 
jaX = (14) 


Let us use the notations (3) above. Then upon multiplying (14) by ma, 
summing with respect to a, using (12) in the left-hand member of the re- 
sulting equation, and (3) on the right, we obtain 


XiXm = 


We may solve these equations for \;; by multiplying by crm, summing for 
m, and using (5) with changed indices. The solution is 


Nig = (15) 


If we multiply (14) by y. and in the left-hand member of the resulting 
equation substitute from (11) and then from (10), while in the right-hand 
member we use the notation g; from (3) and replace \,;; by its value (15), 
we have 

= 


Thus, in the required estimate Y, the coefficient of x» is 


This is exactly the result (6) obtained by the method of least squares. 
The proof just given is in fact only a modest extension and modernization 
of a derivation of the method by Laplace.3 

If we proceed as in ordinary least-square theory, we obtain from (3) 
and (g) the value o*a;; for the covariance of g; and g;, and from this and 
(6) deduce that 


Applying this to (10), we find 

as the variance of a forecast resulting from inaccuracies in the determina- 
tion of the coefficients in the forecasting formula. The forecast also has 


an error, independent of this, resulting from the deviation of an individual 
new observation of y even from the true mean value » for individuals of 


3 Cf. E. T. Whittaker and G. Robinson, The Calculus of Observations (Edinburgh, 
1924 and 1926), sec. 115. 
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the hypothetical infinite population having the same values of xj, . . 


x». Hence the total variance of the forecast with respect to an individual 
having particular values of these x’s is 


oF (1 +225 . 


It will be seen that this increases rapidly as the x’s become large. Fiducial 
limits for the forecast are obtained by adding to it and subtracting from 
it appropriate multiples of the square root of the last expression. The 
multiplier is to be determined from the Student distribution when, as is 
always the case in practice, o? is replaced by the estimate s? obtained by 
dividing the minimum sum of squares (1) by the number of degrees of 
freedom, V-p. For the case of a single predictor x these limits are repre- 
sented graphically by the ordinates corresponding to any value of x of 
the two branches of a hyperbola of which the least-squares line is a di- 
ameter. This has been discussed, with an example pertaining to potato 
yields, by Holbrook Working and the present writer.‘ If the true relation 
is not linear, the foregoing expression for the variance is too small by an 
amount which may be trivial for small x’s within the observed range but 
increases rapidly when the new 2’s are outside this range. 

The values of the predictors naturally will vary from case to case, but 
we do not need to inquire into the nature or cause of this variation in 
reaching the results above. We need only to assure ourselves that there 
is sufficient variation to make them useful predictors, and this latter ques- 
tion is tested efficiently by known methods. If some part of their varia- 
tion can be identified as errors of measurement, this fact does not affect 
the accuracy of any of the foregoing theory, in spite of the fact that errors 
of measurement do tend to reduce the value of a predictor. The reduced 
ralue is still correctly measured on the basis of the theory that has been 
worked out. A widespread failure to appreciate these facts has led to 
much useless effort to reduce the error variance of a prediction below its 
minimum by modification of the method of least squares to take account 
of the unknown errors in the predictors. Whatever is known about the 
errors of measurement of particular variates should be applied in the de- 
sign of an experiment; but, once the experiment is completed in any such 
form as we have been considering, these errors do not affect the nature 
of the calculations to be made. 

The selection of a predictand presents some difficult problems. We 
may wish to measure success in marriage with a view to developing a 

4 “Applications of the Theory of Error to the Interpretation of Trends,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, March supplement, 1929, pp. 73-85. 
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suitable forecasting formula for the guidance of young persons. What- 
ever criterion of success we employ will be subject to criticism, since, on 
account of secretiveness regarding intimate personal relationships, and 
for other reasons, it is hard to find any sort of measure that is dependably 
accurate and since the thing being measured gets to look rather fuzzy 
anyhow on close scrutiny. There will usually be various criteria avail- 
able, all more or less roughly correlated with the thing we would like to 
measure and also with one another. If we could estimate accurately the 
correlations with the really important thing whose measure is sought, 
we could calculate by least squares a set of coefficients or weights to be 
applied to our various measures so as to get that index most highly cor- 
related with the real thing. Let us call the real thing Z, the various cri- 
teria y:, ¥2,.... 3; and the linear function of these criteria that is most 
highly correlated with Z let us call Y. In setting up an index to measure 
Z, it so far seems that the closer we get to Y in choosing a linear function 
of y:, ¥2,...., the better will be our index. 

There is, however, another consideration to be taken into account. We 
desire not only to estimate Z by means of the y’s but also to predict Z by 
means of some other variates x,, %.,...., belonging to a temporally dif- 
ferent group. In the example the y’s would be observations of various 
kinds on married couples, while the x’s would be observations on couples 
contemplating marriage. The ordinary procedure in such a case, which 
is also the procedure espoused in the new volume, begins by making up 
an index Y’ which is a linear function of y,, y., etc., with coefficients 
chosen according to the judgment of the investigator. Usually (though 
the authors do not explicitly take this position) the hope is that Y’ will 
approximate as closely as possible to Y and therefore to Z. It is not pos- 
sible to use Z itself, since it is not directly measurable, or to find Y ac- 
curately, since this would require a knowledge of the correlations with Z, 
which cannot be determined from observations because of the unavail- 
ability of direct measures on Z. However, the intuition of the investigator 
and general considerations may lead him to be willing to assign estimated 
values to these correlations and from them to calculate estimated coeffi- 
cients for the index or, more commonly, to assign directly the coefficients 
defining an index Y’, with the hope that Y’, Y, and Z are all close to- 
gether. In this he is not working in quite complete darkness, since the 
signs of the correlations are usually obvious. All this is done without any 
reference to the predictors «,, x,, etc. It is only after Y’ has been chosen 
that the further step is taken of calculating coefficients of the x’s by least 
squares so as to estimate Y’ as accurately as possible. 
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The question may be raised whether this is the best procedure or 
whether some attention should not be given to the predictors in the proc- 
ess of selecting the weights that determine the predictand Y’. Some of 
the criteria y,, y.,...., can be predicted from the x’s more accurately 
than others, and there is something to be said for giving them more im- 
portance in making up the index Y’. If two of the y’s, say y, and y., are 
correlated equally closely with the basic Z that is sought, but if y, can be 
predicted from the x’s a great deal more accurately than y., then it is 
obvious that we shall have greater success in predicting Z by predicting 
y, than by predicting y.. There will be still greater success in using certain 
linear combinations of y, and y,, but among these the best choice will 
certainly depend on the x’s. In view of the haziness that always sur- 
rounds the correlations of the y’s with Z, and therefore the coefficients 
in Y, whereas the correlations of the y’s with the x’s and with one another 
can be found from objective observations, I suggested in 19355 that the 
most useful Y’ will often be the one that can be predicted most accu- 
rately and indicated a technique for computing this predictand. Later‘ 
I made a more detailed study of this matter, which involves a generaliza- 
tion of the ordinary ideas of correlation and regression to deal with the 
correlation and regression of vectors and leads to many interesting further 
developments. A variety of problems of probable inference in this con- 
nection leads to sampling problems which I was able to solve only approxi- 
mately or for special cases, but in which further advances have since been 
made by other workers, notably M. A. Girshick, W. G. Madow, R. A. 
Fisher, P. L. Hsu, R. C. Bose, and S. N. Roy. These problems are con- 
cerned with the roots of certain determinantal equations and the associ- 
ated vectors, one of which gives the most predictable criterion. Other 
linear functions of the criteria y,, y., .... , are determined by other roots 
of the same equation. These are uncorrelated with the most predictable 
linear function and with one another and possess properties that make 
them of interest whenever a criterion other than the most predictable 
one is for any reason to be used. 

Louis Guttman, author of the 114-page section of The Prediction of 
Personal Adjustment entitled ‘“‘Mathematical and Tabulation Tech- 
niques,” takes up on page 2927 the question of the most predictable cri- 

5’“The Most Predictable Criterion,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI, 
139-42. 

6 “Relations between Two Sets of Variates,”’ Biometrika, XXVIII (1936), 321-77. 


7 Selection of a criterion is also discussed by another author on pp. 66-86. 
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terion on the basis of my first short paper on the subject. In that paper 
I had used the example of finding some function of high-school grades to 
be used in predicting college success, with the accompanying problem of 
finding a function of college grades and other such criteria that might 
lend itself to prediction. Mr. Guttman objects to the use of the most 
predictable criterion and its best predictor in such a case on the following 
grounds: Success in college, though somewhat predictable by means of 
high-school grades, ought not to be defined in terms of them but in terms 
of college grades alone. If the investigator cannot make up his mind for 
what purpose he is going to utilize the notion of general success in college 
should he define it, nothing in the world can help him define general suc- 
cess in college as a single, scientifically meaningful variate. The choice of 
a purpose, and hence the definition of the variate to be predicted, must 
be considered to be outside the statistical theory of prediction. The defini- 
tion must be given by the particular science interested in the variate. 
For example, educators must decide why they are interested in general 
success in college; if a decision can be had, the definition will be forth- 
coming. Statistical analysis may then be used to ascertain the predicta- 
bility of the defined variate from any given set of predictors. 

This stress on definitions seems to require that we rest all analysis of 
marital happiness, for example, on definite measurements of marital hap- 
piness itself rather than on its symptoms or evidences. This brings us back 
to the old difficulty of how to measure pleasure, which caused the more 
naive forms of hedonistic philosophy to go on the rocks. We can measure 
various aspects of behavior which we regard as manifesting degrees of 
pleasure or pain, but we cannot measure pleasure and pain themselves. 
If we are to take any action designed to increase pleasures or reduce pains, 
and judge its effectiveness by observing its results apart from our own 
intuition, we must base our judgment on the observable manifestations 
only, even though we may choose to define pleasure and pain as some- 
thing different from these manifestations. Likewise if we are to predict 
pleasure or pain as a consequence of certain predisposing circumstances, 
and to check the accuracy of our prediction by observations, we must use 
as a criterion of pleasure or pain some function of observable variates 
only. Which of the many possible functions should be used is to some 
extent arbitrary. The choice will naturally be of some function which 
intuition tells us is correlated with what we want to measure but cannot; 
but within this class of reasonably suitable functions we will do well to 
make a selection of one that we can predict well rather than of one that 
we can predict only badly or not at all. 
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It is conceivable that a statistical inquiry might reveal that the most 
predictable function of college grades is so heavily weighted with grades 
in one subject—chemistry, say—as to reflect little else, and that any 
function of college grades differing much from this would have such 
trifling correlations with school grades as to be virtually unpredictable. 
Such a result would have first-rate interest. It could be used to overhaul 
the preparatory curriculum and the process of selecting chemistry stu- 
dents so as to raise the level of chemists of the next generation. If it were 
so used, there would be the possibility that some subjects not contributing 
to success in chemistry would be deleted from elementary and high 
schools. This might be a bad thing because such subjects may have values 
of other kinds that would be lost. But this would happen only if these 
other values failed to be justified by adequate arguments, drawn from 
sources other than the records of school and college grades considered. 
The good prediction formula found for chemistry ought not to be dis- 
carded merely because there are other things than chemistry in college. 
We predict what we can; and what we can’t, we leave unpredicted. Surely 
it is not futile to ascertain what things within the general field of one’s 
subject can be predicted and what things cannot. 

Predictors and predictands need not be continuously measurable quan- 
tities but may be discontinuous and if so are, in the simplest case, dichot- 
omies. The case in which some of the predictors in the method of least 
squares can take only a finite number of values is equivalent to the ob- 
servations falling into discrete classes, as when, in predicting criminal 
recidivism, a man’s national origin and religion are included. If the 
predictand is sensibly continuous, the least-squares theory applicable is 
little affected by the question whether the predictors are continuous or 
discontinuous. 

The discrete predictand is another matter. Here we classify our cases 
into broad groups, for example, ‘‘good’’ and “‘bad,”’ or “‘male” and “‘fe- 
male,” without any finer gradations of the thing that we seek to predict. 
We may, however, have continuous variates such as age, I.Q., and stat- 
ure, with respect to which we are to select individuals to put into one 
group or the other. One project, for example, is to study the records of 
criminals to try to find what characteristics measurable before their re- 
lease from prison can be used to predict whether they will again commit 
crimes. The predictand in this case is represented by the classification of 
individuals according as they are or are not again convicted. Given any 
set of data of this kind, it is possible, by fairly simple mathematics, to 
set up a function of the measured continuous variates alone which assigns 
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the individuals of the sample to the two classes with errors which, in a 
certain reasonable sense, are a minimum. Such a function, called a “‘dis- 
criminant function’”’ by R. A. Fisher, who, with his co-workers, has ap- 
plied it extensively, may then be used to assign future criminals to the 
two classes consisting of those who are and those who are not expected to 
become recidivists. 

The discriminant function ought not to be used for any such purpose 
of prediction, however, until it is verified that the assignment into classes 
which it makes is at least as good as the result of assignment by tossing 
a coin. The appropriate test of this question in terms of probability was 
published in 1931.8 The question whether the classification by the dis- 
criminant function (which is the best possible to be determined from the 
known data) is not merely better than by pure chance but good enough to 
satisfy certain further criteria, or better than in some other hypothetical 
case, is a question of importance on which the chief work has been done 
in Calcutta and published in Sankhya in a series of papers by P. C. Ma- 
halanobis, R. C. Bose, and S. N. Roy. These mathematical discoveries, 
which replace the crude attempt made by Karl Pearson with his “‘ coeffi- 
cient of racial likeness,’’ have been applied by Mahalanobis to the dis- 
covery of new ethnological truth on the basis of measurements of persons 
in various castes and villages in Bengal. This work is summarized, in 
part, in a paper by R. A. Fisher. Numerous problems of great interest 
are still outstanding in this field. In the volume at hand the discriminant 
function is described very briefly without reference to any test in terms 
of probability. 

The authors of The Prediction of Personal Adjustment rightly give some 
attention to problems of numerical calculation, which are very serious 
when numerous variates and large samples are involved. They are con- 
cerned chiefly with punch-card methods. Ledyard R. Tucker contributes 
a brief note on a machine method for quantifying attributes. Mr. Gutt- 
man gives an account of an iterative method of solving normal equations 
which he has devised, and which may turn out to be of great utility. It 
is not, however, clear how its efficiency compares with that of certain other 
iterative methods. The solution of normal equations ought usually to fol- 
low the calculation of the inverse of the matrix of their coefficients, which 
is also needed for probability tests and for other purposes. This fact is 

§ Harold Hotelling, “The Generalization of Student’s Ratio,” Annals of Mathemati- 
cal Statistics, II (1931), 360-78. 


9 “The Statistical Utilization of Multiple Measurements,” Annals of Eugenics, VIII 
(1938), 376-86. 
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likely to be important in choosing among various computational schemes. 
A symposium on numerical calculation, including discussions of these 
questions, was held in New York on December 28, 1941, by the Institute 
of Mathematical Statistics, the American Statistical Association, and the 
Committee on Addresses on Applied Mathematics of the American Math- 
ematical Society. 

“Factor analysis” is a name for a variety of schemes for forming linear 
combinations of available measurements in the absence of any thoroughly 
exact, definite, and reliable criterion as to how this ought to be done. 
There are some relevant criteria, though they are sufficiently loose to 
leave ample room for differences of opinion, and solutions of a sort are 
possible for some tantalizing questions. Marion W. Richardson contrib- 
utes a section on the combination of measures dealing with some of these 
questions. 

The book ends with five interesting studies by Paul Horst: (I) “A 
Multiple Rating Problem and Its Mathematical Solution’’; (II) ‘“‘The 
Problem of the Matrix of Incomplete Data’”’;’° (III) ‘‘ The Role of Predic- 
tion Variables Which Are Independent of the Criterion”’; (IV) ‘‘ Approxi- 
mating a Multiple Correlation System by One of Lower Rank as a Basis 
for Deriving More Stable Prediction Weights’’; and (V) “‘An Analytical 
Formulation of the Multiple Cutting Score Technique.” Earlier, there 
are other supplementary studies by Paul Wallin and Robert B. Reed. 

Like most co-operative studies, the book as a whole is loose-jointed. 
It shows many signs of excessive haste and inadequate clerical and ad- 
ministrative services, ranging from the major matters discussed above 
down to such details as the repeated use of ‘‘ principle’ where “ principal”’ 
is meant. This and the paper covers suggest that it was designed to meet 
an emergency rather than to be an enduring contribution to science. But 
what emergency? The war? Or some formulation of future policy on the 
part of the Social Science Research Council? In either of these cases 
greater deliberation, with expert work by a specialist in mathematical 
statistics, would have been in order. 

Mathematical statistics is a subject calling for full-time and long-time 
specialization. It is not that the specialist does not interest himself ina 
variety of things. On the contrary, there is perhaps no one whose activi- 
ties and interests cover a broader field, embracing as they do all the sci- 
ences, natural and social, pure and applied, with mathematics and logic. 

10 This study does not take account of the most important work on the subject, which 


is by S. S. Wilks, ““Moments and Distributions of Estimates of Population Parameters 
from Fragmentary Samples,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 111 (1932), 163-95. 
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But these are all connected through the central theory of probability and 
uncertain inference, of estimation, of reduction of observations, and of 
the design of investigations. It is in the cultivation of this central theory 
that the hope lies for good work in the field of prediction, whether of 
personal adjustment or of anything else. The same mathematical statis- 
tics that can be applied to psychological problems can be applied also 
in many parts of biology, in economics, in meteorology, and in industry. 
The tendency to try to build up all the necessary theory independently 
in many different contexts, without mutual interaction and criticism, is 
responsible for much ineffectiveness in what is accomplished in applied 
statistics as well as for many downright errors. Psychologists in particu- 
lar have tended too much to rely on other psychologists for their statistical 
methods rather than on mathematical statisticians. There has arisen a 
whole school of psychological statisticians who write on statistical theory 
and quote one another extensively in apparent ignorance of what has 
been accomplished by other workers. In The Prediction of Personal Ad- 
justment almost all the references are to psychological journals or to books 
by psychologists, even in regard to matters where the really relevant lit- 
erature is elsewhere. Writings of mathematical statisticians that have 
appeared in psychological journals are cited, while other works by the 
same individuals are ignored. 

That the theory of statistics is not a branch of psychology, any more 
than it is a branch of economics, medicine, agriculture, or numerous other 
things, was made perfectly clear nearly twenty years ago by Truman L. 
Kelley in the preface of a book which became a standard treatise on sta- 
tistics for psychologists. This might have served as a warning against 
the sort of isolated attempt to develop statistics as a wing of psychology 
that has grown up. The reasons for the course of events seem to be: (1) 
the psychologists (and independently, in separate compartments, the an- 
thropologists, sociologists, economists, engineers, medicos, etc.) had sta- 
tistical problems whose solution in some way was essential to the progress 
of their work; (2) there were no departments of statistics to be called on; 
(3) the psychologists (also economists e¢ al.) were in established university 
departments, or in governmental or industrial employment, where jobs 
could be offered to young men; and (4) young men were employed as 
psychologists to work under the supervision of psychologists (or econo- 
mists, engineers, etc.) on statistical problems. Some of these young men 
had some mathematical training, though that is not the same as training 
in mathematical statistics. However, the processes of training and selec- 
tion and the institutional arrangements were, and continue to be, such 
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that these statisticians developed primary loyalties to the departments 
that employed them rather than to the general and relatively abstract 
field of mathematical stastistics which needed to be cultivated. Hence, 
while they came to be known among others in their respective depart- 
ments as statisticians, there was little urge to study or to develop statis- 
tics as a general science, apart from the obvious needs in the field of 
application. 

This development has a good as well as a bad side. It is better that 
inefficient statistical methods be used than that no statistical methods be 
used at all. Even efficient statistical methods have been discovered from 
time to time by workers with applications having little knowledge of the 
general theory. Moreover, a good mathematical statistician can do his 
best work if he is quite close to applications, with enough knowledge of 
them and feeling for their problems to discern what are the important 
statistical questions. The work of mathematical-statistical psychologists 
has been of real value to mathematical statistics in general. But what is 
really needed is a concentrated group of mathematical workers who think 
of themselves primarily as builders of a general theory as well as appliers 
of that general theory to particular applied problems. The creation of 
such a group is partly a matter of the need for it being realized by uni- 
versities and foundations, but is partly also a matter of education of per- 
sonnel. Present education, both in statistics and in mathematics, is very 
inadequate for this purpose. Criticism of current work in theoretical sta- 
tistics, including the criticisms I have made in this article, ought to be 
softened by the consideration that the opportunities for statistical educa- 
tion of a high order have been far from adequate and that we have no 
right to expect anything better except as an outcome of the operation of 
an educational system that as yet has not existed. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A CRITICISM OF THE PREDICTION OF 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
Three kinds of propositions appear in this volume. One group of these 


merely restates, in a complicated way, the conclusions and tests known 
long ago and practiced on a large scale in past and present societies. These 


* Paul Horst, Paul Wallin, Louis Guttman, ef al., The Prediction of Personal Adjust- 
ment. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1941. Pp. xii+455. 
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methods and tests are of two kinds: one may be called the “method of 
common sense,” the other, the ‘“‘method of crucial tests.” The first 
method says that if and where a “‘prediction of personal adjustment”’ is 
possible, the main condition of its accuracy is an intimate knowledge of, 
and a thoughtful insight into, all the relevant—personal and situational— 
conditions of the individuals involved. The method of crucial tests means 
an observation of the behavior of the tested individual under either actual 
or experimental conditions relevant to the tested ability: the behavior of 
a general under conditions of a real battle; the behavior of a prospective 
chieftain under conditions demanding from him endurance, courage, and 
inventiveness; etc. Reiterating these old methods, the authors of the 
volume do not make, however, the slightest reference to an enormous 
variety of these methods, tests, and techniques as actually practiced in 
different societies of the past. They leave an impression that these meth- 
ods have been invented recently. Meanwhile if they had studied the 
numerous and most ingenious tests and techniques used by different 
societies, they would have discovered that, for instance, in Sparta or 
India or ancient Persia alone, these tests and techniques were richer and 
more ingenious than the “‘aptitude’’ and a few other tests mentioned by 
the authors. A neglect of historical experience of mankind here, as else- 
where, leads to the poverty of results and shortsighted perspective. It is 
high time to realize that the thousands of years of human experience were 
not fruitless in regard to social discoveries, techniques, and tests. 

With this criticism, the propositions of this kind in the volume are 
sound, but they do not contribute anything new at all. As a matter of 
fact, they sum up only an insignificant fraction of the tests and techniques 
existing in this field. 

The next group of propositions represents a series of mathematical and 
pseudo-mathematical exercises in a transcription of various mathematical 
formulas modified and adjusted for statistical use. Like an exercise in a 
transcription of a multiplication table, these mathematico-statistical 
essays are innocent—if they do not break the canons of mathematical and 
logical reasoning (and I am not sure they do not). Otherwise they are 
perfectly useless because they neither enrich mathematics or logic nor do 
they help in the real prediction of ‘‘personal adjustment.”’ These formu- 
las, symbols, and equations remain in the air, unattached to the empirical 
sociocultural facts, and do not show at all how these “‘signs,”’ “‘equations,” 
and “formulas” can be applied to the actual facts, how the qualitative 
aspects of the sociocultural phenomena can be reduced to mere quantities, 
and how unidentical and unequal phenomena or units designated by an 
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identical sign of Y or Y can be made identical and equal. If I have to do 
this kind of exercises, I would rather do straight mathematical operations 
instead of the diluted ones. 

The third kind of propositions is the most ambitious and most interest- 
ing. They attempt to put the business of prediction on a solid scientific 
basis, not limited to the above methods of intimate knowledge and crucial] 
tests. This part is utterly disappointing and objectionable. Its main de- 
fects are four: an overenthusiastic faith in the infallibility of the ritualistic 
operations of a mechanical and quasi-quantitative nature in producing 
truth; a remarkable inability to see the real difficulties of the problems 
raised; putting the cart before the horse; and, finally, a cultivation of mis- 
leading precision at the cost of an approximate validity. A couple of ex- 
amples will illustrate these defects. 

The authors rightly say that in prediction studies we must reduce an 
enormous number of variables to a few ‘‘fundamental’’ ones. The state- 
ment merely reiterates, in an unprecise way, what has been done, since 
time immemorial, in any causal analysis. But do they give any real 
method of distinguishing which of the numerous variables are ‘‘funda- 
mental”” and which are superfluous? They certainly do not. Without 
mentioning practically any of the important analyses of the problem, 
made by many a great scientist, they merely offer a purely mechanical— 
both cumbersome and hopeless—series of endless operations of quasi- 
quantitative type which in no way can give a valid solution of the prob- 
lem. I know of hardly any causal discovery in the natural or social sci- 
ences obtained in the way of the mechanical processing recommended by 
the authors. 

They further tell us that in the bunch of variables and their components 
each of the multiple—‘‘fundamental’ and nonfundamental—factors 
should be ‘‘weighed”’ and “rated” in their comparative importance, be- 
fore the prescribed ritualistic formulas are applied to the data. Their dis- 
cussion leaves an impression that this ‘“‘weighing”’ and “‘rating”’ are some- 
thing unimportant which can be done either by the investigator or by the 
concordant opinion of the majority of the ‘“‘authorities.’’ Besides that 
there is little said about the matter, and the authors hurry up to the 
lengthy discussion of the ritual of processing the data through the pre- 
scribed formulas. This is indeed putting the cart before the horse. As a 
matter of fact, this “weighing” and ‘‘rating”’ is the central difficulty. If 
it is done wrongly, all the formulas together cannot prevent an error in the 
conclusions. If it is done adequately, the formulas are hardly needed: the 
weighing itself already gives the answer as to which of the multiple factors 
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is fundamental and which is not. A reference to the consensus of the 
authorities is not a solution of the problem. A multitude of astrologers in 
Hellenistic Egypt unanimously ascribed an increase of sexual perversions 
to a certain constellation of the planets (see F. Cumont, L’ Egypt des 
astrologues {[Bruxelles, 1937], pp. 177 ff.). And yet, in spite of their 
unanimity and of their complex mathematical operations, these mathe- 
matict were wrong in their causal diagnosis. Before and even immediately 
after the publication of Copernicus’ work, the majority of the astrologers 
and astronomers held the Ptolemaic system more valid than the Coper- 
nican. In other words, the consensus of the “‘authorities”’ is not an evi- 
dence of the validity of the weighing. It is the mere fact of this or that 
opinion and as such is not real evidence at all. 

The next crucial problem in any use of ‘‘multiple factors”’ in the socio- 
cultural field is the problem of a combination and measurement of hetero- 
geneous variables which, in their co-operation, supposedly produce the 
effect, be it happiness in marriage or success in probation, or what not. 

Can we put into one basket “‘the multiple factors” and can we measure 
the comparative role of each of these factors when they are utterly hetero- 
geneous and incommensurable? If we can, how and by what logic? If 
we cannot, why, then, do we continue to try to solve an insoluble task? 
Let us assume that the multiple factors of happiness in marriage are: the 
age of the married, their educational background, satisfaction in copula- 
tion, number of children, the religious factor, the employment factor, and 
the temperament factor. Who, except Almighty God, can combine and 
especially comeasure these incommensurable and uncombinable variables 
in one set of the multiple factors of happiness in marriage? Where is the 
common measuring stick that can be equally applied to copulation, 
religious belief, unemployment, and children? 

In other words, this is one of the most difficult problems of any proposi- 
tion dealing with heterogeneous ‘‘ multiple factors.’’ Whether it can or 
cannot be solved is unimportant here. What is important is that our au- 
thors pass it by without even mentioning it. Similarly they pass by with- 
out touching a number of other important problems involved in any study 
of the “‘ multiple causation’ made up of heterogeneous and incommensur- 
able variables. It is obvious that without a satisfactory solution of these 
preliminary—and cardinal—problems any further analysis of any tech- 
niques and technicalities of quasi-quantitative procedures is superfluous. 
If it is done, as it is done in the reviewed work, it does not mean anything. 
It should be added further that the whole volume does not contain any 
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new research in prediction: it merely surveys and analyzes the work done 
by others. 

These remarks explain why this group of propositions appears to me 
disappointing and objectionable. As a whole the volume is typical of our 
age of the cultivation of a misleading preciseness at the cost of an approxi- 
mate validity. This cultivation is responsible, to a great extent, fora large 
number of predictive failures of recent social science in regard to business 
trends, peace and war trends, political regimes trends, and many other 
trends. If we do not want to continue these failures and become a con- 
temporary variety of pseudo-mathematical astrology, it is high time to 
replace our cultivation of a misleading preciseness by a development of an 
approximate but valid social science. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


REJOINDER 


There are three of the major points raised in Professor Hotelling’s review 
that I shall comment upon here: (a) the problem of predicting from one sample 
to another; (+) the problem of multiple criteria; and (c) the competence of social 
scientists in statistical prediction. The comments are necessarily very cur- 
tailed. 

A. PREDICTING FROM SAMPLE TO SAMPLE 

Professor Hotelling gives an interesting reformulation of a classical demon- 
stration. This purports to show that the least-squares statistics of the given 
sample are the best for prediction purposes in other samples where criterion 
scores are unknown. A very simple example will suffice to show that this is not 
necessarily true. 

Consider the simple case where only the distribution of a criterion y is known 
for a given sample of size NV. Were the population distribution known, the best 
least-squares prediction to make in a new sample would be Ey. (We use Pro- 
fessor Hotelling’s notation here for the reader’s convenience.) Since Ey is usu- 
ally unknown, an estimate Y is calculated from the given sample. Then the ex- 
pected value of the square of the error of prediction for a person in a new 
sample is 


E(y — Y)? = 05 + oj + (Ey — EY)?. 


The problem is to determine Y so as to minimize the left member. The first 
term on the right is constant, and only the last two terms can be varied by alter- 
ing the prediction process. If Y is an unbiased estimate of Ey, then the last 
term on the right vanishes, and we must minimize oj. As is well known in the 
theory of estimation, if the population distribution of y is normal, then, from 
among a wide class of processes, the process of using the known sample mean 
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will minimize oj. This is, of course, the sample least-squares statistic. However, 
if the distribution of y is not normal, some other unbiased estimate of Ey may 
have a smaller variance than the sample mean. For example, for a rectangular 
distribution, with N > 2, the mean of the largest score and the smallest score 
in the sample has a smaller variance than the sample mean and is therefore 
more efficient for predicting from sample to sample. And this is ot the sample 
least-squares statistic. 

Is there a mathematical error, then, in the classical theorem that Professor 
Hotelling exhibits? Not at all. The difficulty is that it does not deal with the 
problem before us. The demonstration assumes linearity of regression and ho- 
moscedasticity for the population. So far so good, for something must be speci- 
fied about the population. But then conditions (a), (b), and (c) impose re- 
strictions upon the prediction process. This changes the problem from that which 
confronts us. Our problem is simply this: Given a certain population distribu- 
tion, find the prediction process that will minimize E(y — Y). Solving the clas- 
sical problem is in general different from solving this problem. 

It should be noted further, with respect to specifying a population distribu- 
tion, that the prediction studies dealt with in the monograph use qualitative 
variates as predictors. Caution must then be exercised about assuming a normal 
multivariate distribution for the population. 

General considerations that are involved in minimizing E(y — Y)? are given 
in the mathematical sketch in Part V of Study B-1. (This quantity is denoted 
there by e?.) Until a compiete mathematical analysis is forthcoming, it seems 
best to follow empirical evidence, such as presented in Study B-4. 

The drop in predictability by going from sample to sample is investigated 
mathematically in Part V, and from a general point of view that considers all 
possible linear processes—including even the process of using intuitive weights 
as well as using sample least-squares statistics. (Only elementary algebra is used 
there for simplicity and clarity, for this is entirely adequate for developing the 
general argument. The use of the “sophisticated” notation of expected values 
seems to lead to some awkwardness at times in analyzing the problem of pre- 
dicting from sample to sample.) 

It is very important to examine the final variance of a forecast that Pro- 
fessor Hotelling exhibits. After concluding the classical problem, he then pro- 
ceeds “as in ordinary least-squares theory” to another problem concerning the 
error of the forecast. But while the preceding classical problem is not necessari- 
ly different from the general problem of predicting from sample to sample, since 
it does give the best answer in a certain subset of cases (and good approxima- 
tions in other subsets), the subsequent procedure exhibited to find the variance 
of a forecast is precisely opposite that required for predicting from sample to 
sample. Professor Hotelling assumes the scores on the predictors to be constant 
and considers the variation in regression coefficients from sample to sample, 
with the concomitant variation in the forecast. This is the conventional prac- 
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tice for certain problems in inference and leads to the known and “‘easy”’ theory 
to which Professor Hotelling alludes. But, in the problem of prediction from 
sample to sample, just the opposite is required. We determine prediction co- 
efficients for a single known sample, and these are to be applied to a new and 
completely random sample. Thus, the prediction coefficients remain constant, 
and the scores on the predictors vary. Actually, using the prediction coefficients 
of a known sample, the variance of the forecast is 


y= ib jo 2,2; 

How best to estimate this from sample statistics, and how best to set confidence 
limits for the criterion value y, should be solved when we solve the general prob- 
lem of how best to predict from sample to sample. 

As a last comment on this particular problem, let me point out a new ques- 
tion that is of great practical as well as theoretical importance, and which may 
help us focus more clearly on what is really involved in predicting from sample 
to sample. The new sample usually consists of more than one person, and we 
usually use one or more predicting variates. Thus, in a new sample, we usually 
have additional information about the means and variances of the predictors 
and, in the general multivariate case, about the intercorrelations between the 
predictors. The new problem is this: How can we best combine the known data 
of the new sample with that of the old sample in order best to predict the still un- 
known criterion in the new sample? This seems to lead to even greater mathe- 
matical difficulties than before. An empirical experiment is under way to in- 
vestigate this problem. Should a somewhat satisfactory solution be obtainable, 
the drop in predictability by going from sample to sample can be arrested, per- 
haps virtually nullified. And prediction techniques will become much more 
powerful than heretofore. 


B. THE PROBLEM OF MULTIPLE CRITERIA 

The criticism of the “most predictable criterion” in section 22 of Study B-1 
was made only in the context of definition of a single meaningful criterion and 
should not be interpreted as referring to the utility of canonical variates in 
studying the relationship between sets of variates. My point was that the defini- 
tion of the criterion should not rest upon the predictors, so that, for example, 
general success in college should not be defined as that function of college grades 
which is most predictable from high-school grades. Professor Hotelling appar- 
ently does not disagree with this. In his hypothetical example where the ‘“‘most 
predictable criterion” is composed essentially of chemistry, he apparently does 
not propose to call this variate ‘general success in college.”’ 

The impression might be given by Professor Hotelling’s example that the 
“most predictable criterion” indicates how predictable its component criteria 
are separately. It is very easy to show examples where the “most predictable 
criterion” is perfectly predictable but where all its component criteria are sep- 
arately negligibly predictable. None would disagree with Professor Hotelling 
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that to “ascertain what things within the general field of one’s subject can be 
predicted and what things cannot” is most desirable; but, in general, the “most 
predictable criterion’ does not serve this purpose. The “least predictable cri- 
terion” is somewhat helpful in this regard, for each of the component criteria is 
at least as predictable as the “least predictable criterion.” 

The problem of multiple criteria is essentially that of scale construction. 
Professor Hotelling gives an excellent synopsis of the motivation behind current 
approaches to scale construction, where an essentially unknowable Z is supposed 
to be estimated by a set of known y’s. It is such postulated unknowables that 
have led to the haziness of logic and technique that surrounds many attempts 
at scale construction. Professor Sorokin voices a well-founded objection, in his 
review, against attempts to combine criteria that do not hang together. Such 
attempts seem to arise from this haziness. Study B-3 develops a theory and 
method of scale construction that is not based on unknowables. It is based upon 
the reconstructibility, by means of a single variable, of the observed behavior that 
went into the scale. This method tests the hypothesis that it is useful to throw a 
number of criteria together into a single scale, and it will reject such attempts 
that are not useful. 

This theory has been developed and improved in important and fundamen- 
tal respects since the publication of the monograph. The method of Study B-3 
will be useful with data that conform to a “parallelogram” theory, while other 
methods are necessary for other types of data. A “triangular” method has been 
applied with some success to certain data for the United States Army. This ap- 
proach indicates that scale construction can be a more powerful analytical de- 
vice than may have been realized. I hope to have a chance to make a fuller ex- 
position of this in the near future. 


C. COMPETENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS IN STATISTICAL PREDICTION 

The statistical theory of prediction, as Professor Hotelling stresses, and as 
was strongly emphasized at the outset in Study B-1, is a mathematical theory 
that does not belong to any one particular science. And it seems to be very 
little known to the majority of research workers in the fields of prediction cov- 
ered by the monograph. 

Study B-1 arose from close contact with actual prediction experiments and 
with workers engaged in that type of research. Professor Hotelling points out 
the lack of discussion of certain important tests of significance in multivariate 
analysis that have been developed by him and others. But these are not the 
only ones omitted from the discussion nor is the omission necessarily due to 
abysmal ignorance. (On p. 273 of the monograph will be found the reference to 
Fisher’s summary of the literature on the discriminant function to which Pro- 
fessor Hotelling also refers.) Except for a final section on item analysis, no 
discussion at all is given about tests of significance, although examination of the 
literature will show an abundant need for a discussion of elementary tests even 
like chi-square and the variance ratio. Only in Part V was sampling discussed, 
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and then from the point of view of the fundamental parameter ¢€? which is 
basic to prediction. Current tests of significance, while important, are but a 
first step in this general problem. It is of little avail to test a discriminant func- 
tion for significance and to find it significant but not very useful in prediction 
in a new sample. 

A final section was appended on item analysis because of the almost universal 
(and uncritical) use of this in practice. This is actually a first approximation to 
multiple correlation or to the discriminant function. It is fortunate that these 
approximation techniques are somewhat efficient; and they will continue to be 
used until the problem of predicting from sample to sample is solved mathe- 
matically, or a better empirical approximation is found. (The simple formulas 
in sections 17 and 30 of Part V, for the analysis and weighting of items, would 
have saved at least half a year’s time and would have yielded better results on 
certain large projects had they been used instead of the clumsier and rather 
incoherent item analysis techniques that were thought to be “‘refined.’’) 

The first four parts of Study B-1 were devoted entirely to the exposition of 
the population parameters involved in prediction, giving the much overlooked 
theory of attributes a somewhat new emphasis. A perusal of the literature of 
prediction studies in the fields covered by the monograph gives a strong indica- 
tion that even if there were no sampling problems— if all population parameters 
were available—very many workers would not know what parameters to seek, 
how to use them, or what they mean. 

Professor Hotelling’s vigorous advocacy of greater competence in mathe- 
matical statistics for those interested in statistical prediction should be heartily 
indorsed by all who wish to see progress in prediction work. The questions such 
as defining the criterion and other problems of meaning, however, must reside 
with the social scientist. 

In conclusion, the American Journal of Sociology should be congratulated for 
having secured an eminent mathematical statistician like Professor Hotelling as 
a reviewer. It is all too rare that statistical work in the social sciences is sub- 
mitted for review to competent mathematical statisticians. Although disagree- 
ment may be had with Professor Hotelling on various points concerning the 
monograph under review, his forthright criticism should be fruitful in focusing 
attention upon and stimulating the solution of important problems in predic- 
tion. 


Louis GUTTMAN 
Cornell University 


REJOINDER 


Most of the criticisms made by Professor Sorokin fall wide of the objective 
and scope of the monograph The Prediction of Personal Adjustment. He con- 
demns it because it does not cover the whole field of the prediction of human be- 
havior in past as well as in present societies. 
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The authors have selected a less ambitious but a more attainable goal. They 
have concentrated their critical survey upon the series of research projects under 
way in the last fifteen years in the fields of school success, vocational adjustment, 
marital happiness, and reformation of criminals. Research in these different 
fields has grappled with essentially the same problems: (1) establishing a 
criterion of success, (2) determining what factors in personality and experience 
are associated with this criterion, and (3) weighing these factors and combining 
them into a predictive score in order to work out an expectancy table which can 
be applied to new cases to predict success or failure in the given activity. The 
task of the monograph to fund the experience in these four fields of personal 
adjustment and to make recommendations for improvement of research meth- 
ods has been ably executed and has won the appreciation of workers in these 
fields. 

Professor Sorokin is quibbling with terms when he states that research in 
these fields has contributed nothing ‘‘new’”’ in method. He is evidently writing 
in Solomon’s style that there is nothing new under the sun. These studies have 
introduced the simple but crucial test that predictions made before the event are 
compelled to face the reality of the actual outcome. Brilliant formulations of 
causal analysis in sociology have too long been sterile because they have not 
been subjected to the acid test of phenomena arranged in the time sequence of 
“before” and “after.”’ New contributions to method made by this volume such 
as those contained in the supplementary studies are doubtless dismissed by Pro- 
fessor Sorokin because he objects to quantitative operations. But his statement 
that “‘the whole volume does not contain any new research in prediction’”’ in- 
dicates that he did not read these significant supplemental studies which make 
important new contributions to prediction methods. 

Professor Sorokin is distressed by all the difficulties in the way of prediction, 
which to him seem insurmountable, such as the translating of qualitative factors 
into their quantitative indices, deriving fundamental from nonfundamental 
factors, and the problem of weighting factors. The answer to his plausible but 
spurious objections is that prediction works. Interestingly enough, “‘the me- 
chanical processing of data,’”’ to which he strenuously objects, appears upon the 
basis of the available evidence to predict adjustment better than the methods of 
“common sense” and of “crucial tests’? upon which he sets the seal of his ap- 
proval. For example, two careful studies of the comparative efficiency of clinical 
and statistical methods—one by T. R. Sarbint upon academic success in college, 
and the other by Robert Schiedt? upon prediction of observance of parole— 
show that the clinical psychologist and the prison physician, utilizing the inter- 
view and the institutional records, make poorer predictions than does the so- 

« “The Relative Accuracy of Clinical and Statistica] Predictions of Academic Suc- 
cess”’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State University, 1941). 

2 Fin Beitrag zum Problem der Riickfall Prognose (Munich: Miinchener Zeitungs- 
verlag, 1936). 
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called “mechanical” prediction technique. No study has come to my attention 
that demonstrates the superiority of case study over statistical prediction. 

The final, and to Professor Sorokin the fatal, objection to any systematic 
method of predicting human behavior is the problem of the combination of 
heterogeneous variables. He attempts to make this problem insoluble by de- 
nominating these factors as “utterly heterogeneous and incommensurable.”’ 
But this verbal tour de force throws out the baby with the bath. For if the fac- 
tors determining human conduct are “incommensurable” and if it is therefore 
impossible to “‘measure the comparative role of each of these factors,”’ then a 
natural science of human behavior is out of the question. But fortunately there 
exist several techniques, to all of which consideration is given in this monograph, 
to deal with just this problem of how to determine the comparative role of dif- 
ferent factors and to combine them for the prediction of human behavior. Cer- 
tain of these methods are statistical and mathematical, as partial and multiple 
correlation, matrix algebra, factor analysis, and mathematical equations. Others 
are those of the case study, as sympathetic introspection, empathy, recipathy, 
intuition, insight, and conceptual analysis, to which Paul Wallin contributes a 
valuable discussion in his supplementary study included in the monograph. 

A further contribution of this work, and no slight one in view of its potentiali- 
ties, is the rapprochement which it envisages and encourages between statistical 
and case-study methods in prediction. This monograph makes evident that the 
real question here is not the relative superiority of one or the other method or 
even how each may be used to supplement the other but rather how the develop- 
ment of the other method may be advanced by the possibilities of conceptual 
analysis and insight inherent in the case study and by the findings of rigorous 
and exact statistical and mathematical operations. 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 
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quency.” Florida. 

Rene Sanford, B.A. Scripps College, 1939. ‘““The Relation of Culture to Con- 
cepts of Social Control, as Suggested by a Comparative Study of Three Pre- 
literate Societies.”” Claremont Colleges. 

David M. Schneider, B.S. Cornell, 1940. ‘“‘Aboriginal Dreams.” Cornell. 

Meinte Schuurmans, B.A. Hope College, 1922. ‘‘The Church and Assimilation 
in an Isolated Nationality Group: A Study of the Role of the Christian Re- 
formed Church in the Dutch Community of Manhattan, Montana.” Michi- 
gan State. 

Mary Gamble Shannon, B.A. Southern Methodist, 1938. “An Occupational 
Study of Negro Maids in Dallas.” Southern Methodist. 

Evelyn Christine Sloat, B.A. Montclair State Teachers College, 1935. “The 
Story of the Township of Teaneck, New Jersey.’”’ New Hampshire. 

Evelyn Charlotte Smith, B.A. New York University, 1937. “Consumer Credit: 
A Study of “bree Fields of Personal Financial Loans.’ Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, New York University. 

Charalembos Stephoros Stephanides, B.S. Cornell, 1932. ‘‘A Sociological Sketch 
of the Village of Megali Vrisi,, Macedonia, Greece.’ Cornell. 

Millard Sundin, B.S. Minnesota, 1934. ‘“Trends of Periodical Literature of City 
Planning.”’ Minnesota. 

Morris T. Vogelaar, B.A. Central College, 1930. ‘‘A Sociological Study of Green 
Hollow, Iowa.” Colorado. 

Pearl Lee Walker, B.A. Howard, 1937. ‘Bus Transportation Facilities and Met- 

ropolitan Regions in Tennessee.” Fisk. 
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Melville Jay Weiss, B.S.S. City College of New York, 1939. “Don’t Buy Where 
You Can't Work: An Analysis of Consumer Action against Employment Dis- 
crimination in Harlem 1934~40.”’ Columbia. 

Albert Nathaniel Whiting, B.A. Amherst, 1938. ‘‘Some Problems of Social Ad- 
justment Associated with Disease.”’ Fisk. 

Wendell W. Williams, B.A. Emporia, 1938. “‘Factors Influencing the Develop- 
ment of Social Welfare Institutions as Collective Enterprises.’’ Kansas. 
Shau-Lam Wong, B.A. Lingnan University, 1939. ‘The Co-operative Move- 

ment in China.” Southern California. 

John Paul Yoder, B.A. Goshen College, 1932. “Social Isolation Devices in an 
Amish-Mennonite Community.” Pennsylvania State. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 
The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the edi- 
tors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The name of the 
college or university in italics designates the institution where the 
research is in progress. The list does not include names which have 
formerly been printed in the Journal, except where the research 
problem has been changed. The number now working for doctoral 
degrees is ror, and the number working for Master’s degrees is 

167. 

DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

Kingsley Birge, B.A. Dartmouth, 1938. ‘Social Status of Political Personnel.’’ 
Yale. 

Cleo W. Blackburn, B.A. Butler, 1932; M.A. Fisk, 1936. “Impact of Urban Cul- 
ture on Rural Patterns of Southern Negroes in Indianapolis.” Indiana. 

Don Joseph Bogue, B.A. Iowa, 1939; M.A. Washington State, 1940. “The 
Changing Structure of the Metropolitan Community.” Michigan. 

Barbara Klose Bowdery, B.A. North Central College, 1939; M.A. Illinois, 1940. 
“Career Patterns of Century British and French Scientists.” [llinois. 
Charles Emert Bowerman, B.A. Denison, 1935; M.A. Chicago, 1941. ‘“‘Re- 

fined Criteria of Marital Success.” Chicago. 

Philips Bently Boyer, Ph.B. Denison, 1924. “Analysis of Some Social Correla- 
tives of Land Differences.” Louisiana State. 

George K. Brown, B.A. Alabama, 1934; M.A. Virginia, 1936. “Sociological In- 
terpretation of the Habitual Criminal in Terms of His Definition and Treat- 
ment.” Pennsylvania. 

Julia Saparoff Brown, B.A. Radcliffe, 1936; M.A. Wisconsin, 1938. ‘Factors 
Affecting Union Strength.” Yale. 

Carl F. Butts, B.S. Northwestern, 1935. ‘“he Shakers: A Case Study in Social 
Variation.” Yale. 

Theodore Caplow, B.A. Chicago, 1939; M.A. Minnesota, 1941. ‘““Trends in the 
Growth Curves and Diffusion Curves of Social Mass Movements.” Minne- 
Sota. 

Clifford Marion Carey, B.A. Lake Forest, 1930; M.A. Northwestern, 1933. 
“Trends in Social Group Work.” Southern California. 

David Bailey Carpenter, B.A., M.A. Washington University, 1937, 1938. “Mi- 
gration into Cut-over Areas of Western Washington.” Washington. 
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Hsi-Ku Chang, B.S., M.S. lowa State, 1930, 1931. ‘An Agricultural Extension 
Program in China.” Wisconsin. 

Stanley Hastings Chapman, B.A. Yale, 1933. ‘New Haven Churches: A Study 
of Their Structure and Function in the Community.” Fale. 

Cheng Cheng-K’un, B.A. Yenching, 1931; M.A. Washington, 1937. ““The Role 
of Women in Chinese Society.”’ Washington. 

Charles Churchill, B.A. Dana College, 19034; M.A. New York University, 1940. 
“The Italian Community of Newark, New Jersey.” Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, New York University. 

Pearl Elizabeth Clark, B.A., M.A. Montana, 1916, 1917. ‘Social Adjustment 
Problems of Junior College Girls.” Southern California. 

Bernard Cohen, B.A. Pittsburgh, 1928. ‘‘The Development of the Jewish Com- 
munity in Los Angeles.” Southern California. 

Walter E. Conrad, Jz., B.A. Duke, 1935; M.A. North Carolina, 1938. “A Docu- 
mentary History of Education in the South.”’ North Carolina. 

Jerzy Daniel, B.A. Antioch, 1936; M.A. North Carolina, 1941. “A Study of 
Differential Fertility in North Carolina.’’ North Carolina. 

Vernon Davies, B.S. Brigham Young, 1936; M.S. Utah, 1938. ‘‘The Construc- 
tion of a Scale To Measure Rural Community Morale.” Minnesota. 

Doris Cushman Dietrich, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1926. “‘A Study in Birth Control, 
Philadelphia, 1928-1939.” Pennsylvania. 

Harold Djorop, B.S. New York University, 1931; M.A. Columbia, 1933. ‘The 
Relationship between Physical Education and Personality Adjustment.” 
School of Education, New York University. 

William Fries Doering, B.A. Washington College, 1938; M.A. Vanderbilt, 1939. 
“Selective Factors in Cyclical Migration in Tennessee.” Vanderbilt. 

Hugh Dalziel Duncan, B.A. Drake, 1931; M.A. Chicago, 1933. ‘“‘The Social 
Structure of a Literary Center: Chicago 1880-1900.” Chicago. 

Minna Enselber, B.A. Hunter, 1929; M.A. Columbia, 1932. “The Historical 
Development of the American Cook Book: The Influence of Social and Eco- 
nomic Factors.’ School of Education, New York University. 

Maurice Floch, B.A. Michigan, 1930. “The Feasibility of a Socio-psychiatric 
Treatment of Alcoholics in a Prison-Farm Environment.” Michigan. 

Byron Fox, B.A. Ohio State, 1934. “‘Evaluation of the Work Program of N.Y.A. 
Students in Akron High School.”’ Ohio State. 

David Martin Fulcomer, B.A. Macalester, 1932; M.A. Minnesota, 1937. “Be- 
havior Patterns of Some Recently Bereaved Spouses: A Psycho-sociological 
Study.” Northwestern. 

J. Benton Gillingham, B.A. State College of Washington, 1939. “The Modern 
Corporation as a Focal Center of Socio-psychological Integration and Con- 
trol: A Study in Structural Social Psychology.” Wisconsin. 

William Josiah Goods, B.A., M.A. Texas, 1938, 1939. “Sociology of Primitive 


Religion.”” Pennsylvania State. 
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Frank Goodwin, B.A., M.A. Vanderbilt, 1929, 1930. ‘““The Eastern Shore of 
Maryland—a Definitive Survey.” Pennsylvania. 

Patria Gosnell, B.A. Hunter, 1929; M.A. Columbia, 1930. “The Puerto Ricans 
in New York City.” Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Llewellyn Z. Gross, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 1936, 1939. “Construction and Par- 
tial Standardizations of a Scale for Measuring Self-insight.”’ Minnesota. 
Gordon Grosvenor, B.A. Bryn Mawr, 1939. “Public Control of Internal Migra- 

tion in the United States.” Yale. 

Ellen Elizabeth Guillot, B.S. Simmons College, 1930; M.A. Pennsylvania, 1938. 
“Causes of Crime: Social Theories in the Post Civil War Period of the United 
States.”’ Pennsylvania. 

Wanda Newsum Gun, B.Ed. Illinois State Teachers College, 1937; M.A. Wash- 
ington University, 1939. “‘Guidance of Older Adolescents.” School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 

Dawson Hales, B.S., M.S. Utah State College, 1936, 1937. ‘““A Reconsideration 
of the Principle of Local Control in American Education.” Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

Walter Richard Harrison, B.S. Howard, 1930; M.S. Cornell, 1931. ““The Role 
of the Church in Negro Rural Life.”’ Corneil. ; 

Richard Ripley Hasbrouck, B.A. Williams, 1928; M.A. Columbia, 1939. ‘“‘Amer- 
ican Educators and Plans for an Improved Social Order, 1797 to 1840.” 
Teachers College, Columbia. 

William Cecil Headrick, B.A. Southwestern, 1926. “‘A Study of Social Stratifi- 
cation with Reference to Social Class Barriers and Social Class Rigidity.” 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York University. 

Myron Heidingsfield, B.S. City College of New York, 1937; M.A. New York 
University, 1939. “‘Social Engineering as Exemplified by Public Health.” 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York University. 

Lester E. Hewitt, B.A. Hillsdale, 1937; M.A. Michigan, 1939. “Situational 
Analysis of Juvenile Behavior Problems.” Michigan. 

W. Howard H. Higman, B.F.A. Colorado, 1937. “The Cultural Etiology of 
Some Theories of the Uses of War.” Colorado. 

Richard S. Hill, B.S. Utah State, 1940. ““The Rurban Community.” Wisconsin. 

Oscar F. Hoffman, B.A. Mission House College, 1924; M.A. Wisconsin, 1929. 
“Culture of the Centerviile-Mosel Germans in Manitowoc and Sheboygan 
Counties, Wisconsin.”’ Wisconsin. 

Florence Hollis, B.A. Wellesley, 1928; M.S. Smith, 1931. “A Study of Factors 
in Marital Conflict.” Bryn Mawr. 

Elbert L. Hooker, B.A., M.A. Southern Methodist, 1936, 1937. “A Study of 
Social Participation in Urban Communities.” Washington University. 

Paul Houser, B.A., M.A. Tennessee, 1935, 1936. “A Study of the Factors Asso- 

ciated with Participation in Religious Organizations and Activities in a Col- 

lege Community.” Michigan State. 
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Norman Humphrey, B.A., M.A., Michigan, 1935, 1938. ““The Adjustment of 
the Mexican Family to the Conditions of American Urban Life.” Michigan. 

Robert William James, B.A., M.A. Chicago, 1938, 1939. “Collective Action 
and Social Planning Involved in the Relocation of Shawneetown.” Jilinois. 

Clifton Ralph Jones, B.A. Virginia Union University, 1935; M.A. Iowa, 1939. 
“Social Stratification in the Negro Population: A Study of Social Classes in 
South Boston, Virginia.” Jowa. 

Fenton Keyes, B.A. Yale, 1937. ‘““The Correlation of Social Phenomena with 
Community Size.”’ Yale. 

Audrey Kittel, B.A., M.A. Missouri, 1936, 1938. “The Role of the State Insti- 
tution in the Treatment of Adolescent, Delinquent Girls.’”’ Washington. 

Olen Earl Leonard, B.S. Louisiana State Teachers College, 1931. ‘“The Role of 
the Land Grant in the Social Organization and Processes of a Spanish-Ameri- 
can Community.” Louisiana State. 

Louis Levy, B.S. City College of New York, 1932; M.A. Columbia, 1939. “The 
Influence of Organized Labor upon the Development of Free Public Educa- 
tion in New York City, 1820-1857.” School of Education, New York Uni- 
versily. 

Edward Charles McDonagh, B.A., M.A. Southern California, 1937, 1938. ‘An 
Analysis of Cooperative Elements in the Group Health Movement in the 
United States.”’ Southern California. 

Rev. L. McHattie, B.A., M.A., S:T.L. St. Louis University. “A Critique of the 
Use of Data in Causal Analysis in Sociology.”’ Catholic University. 

William Russell McIntyre, B.S., M.A. Northwestern, 1930, 1940. ‘“‘A Compara- 
tive Study of the Treatment and Role of the Aged.”” Northwestern. 

Stephen William Mamchur, B.A. Saskatchewan,1931; M.A. McGill, 1934. ‘“Na- 
tionalism, Religion, and the Problem of Assimilation among Ukrainians in 
the United States.”’ Yale. 

Theodore F. Marburg, B.A. Antioch, 1936; M.A. Clark, 1937. “The Brass In- 
‘dustry as Typified by a Case Study of Schofield (Connecticut) Company.” 
Clark. 

Douglas G. Marshall, B.S. Colorado State, 1940; M.S. Montana State, ro41. 
“Social Implications of School Reorganization.”’ Wisconsin. 

Robert J. Milliken, B.A. Occidental, 1940; M.A. North Carolina, 1942. “Rural 
Social Subregions of the Southeast.”” North Carolina. 

Maurice Moffatt, B.S. State Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania, 1934; 
M.E. Pennsylvania State College, 1935. “Collective Bargaining in the An- 
thracite Coal Industry: A Study of Social Movement.” School of Education, 
New York Untversity. 

William M. Moore, B.A., M.A. Kansas, 1926, 1930. “Sociological Viewpoint 
toward News Pictures in the Public Press of the United States.”” Wisconsin. 

Robert C. Myers, B.S. Boston, 1940; M.A. Stanford, 1941. ‘‘Merrimac: A 

Study of Culture Clash.” Wisconsin. 
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Celestin J. Nuesse, B.E. Stevens Point Normal, 1934; M.A. Northwestern, 1937. 
“Beginnings of Catholic Social Thought in United States.”” Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

Rev. Richard O’Hare, M.A. Catholic University, 1940. ‘‘Socioeconomic Aspects 
of Horse Racing.” Catholic University. 

Edward B. Olds, B.A. Wisconsin, 1931; M.S. Western Reserve, 1933. “A Test 
of the Zonal Hypothesis of Urban Growth.” Pittsburgh. 

Mary Bess Owen, B.A., M.A. Indiana, 1937, 1938. ‘“‘The Relationship between 
Insight and Sociability in Psychotic Patients.” Indiana. 

Merton Dale Oyler, B.S., M.S. Ohio State, 1926, 1928. ‘“‘Natural Increase and 
Migration of Kentucky Population, 1920-1940, as Influenced by Factors of 
Rurality and Economic Development.” Chicago. 

Edward N. Palmer, B.A. Talladega, 1936; M.A. Michigan, 1937. “Factors As- 
sociated with Negro Unemployment in Urban United States.” Michigan. 
Erwin Carl Paustian, B.A. Central Wesleyan, 1915; M.A. Northwestern, 1920. 

“The Sociology of Ferdinand Ténnies.” Northwestern. 

Jessie W. Post, B.A. Smith, 1910; M.A. New York University, 1931. “The So- 
ciological Bases for the Use of Documentary and Industrial Films in Adult 
Education.”’ School of Education, New York University. 

Jasper T. Richardson, B.S., M.A. Texas, 1928, 1933. “Group Hospitalization in 
the United States.” Missourt. 

Thomas Richardson, B.S. North Texas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S. Co- 
lumbia, 1934. ““Comparison of Youth Groups as to Guidance Needs in Rela- 
tion to Social Forces and Trends of Youth Responses to These Forces from 
Group to Group.” School of Education, New York University. 

Dana F. Robinson, B.A. Randolph-Macon, 1931; M.A. Columbia, 1936. “‘Mar- 
riage Education.” North Carolina. 

Arnold Marshall Rose, B.A., M.A. Chicago, 1938, 1940. “‘Non-family Resi- 
dences in Chicago.” Chicago. 

Edward Louis Rose, B.A., M.A. California, 1931, 1935. ““The Classification of 
Cultural Distributions.” Stanford. 

Leopoldo Teodosio Ruiz, B.A. California, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1924. ‘‘De- 
velopment and Solution of Certain Socioeconomic Problems of the Philip- 
pines with Special Reference to the Present Cooperative Movement.” South- 
ern California. 

Gilbert Sanford, B.A., M.A. Alabama, 1932, 1939. “Medical Services in Missis- 
sippi.” Michigan. 

Harold William Saunders, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 1930; M.A. Iowa, 1936. 
“Population Pressure: A Study in Social Equilibrium.” Jowa. 

Sister Agnes Clare Schroll, B.A. Mt. St. Scholastica, 1933; M.A. Fordham, 1940. 
“Social Thought of John Lancaster Spalding.” Catholic University. 

William Paul Schwartz, B.S., M.S. City College of New York, 1927, 1939. “The 

Effect of Homogeneous Classification on the Scholastic Achievement and 
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Personality Development of Gifted Pupils in the Elementary and Junior 
High Schools.” School of Education, New York University. 

P. M. Smith, B.A. Temple, 1934; M.A. Pittsburgh, 1938. “Protestant Comity in 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh.” Pittsburgh. 

William Martin Smith, Jr., B.S. Ohio State, 1934; M.S. Cornell, 1937. “‘Partici- 
pation of Rural Young Married Couples in Group Activities.”’ Cornell. 

Orden C. Smucker, M.A. Chicago, 1933. ““An Analysis of Community Action.” 
Ohio State. 

Christopher Sower, M.A. Ohio State, 1938. “A Social Conception of the Youth 
Problem.” Ohio State. 

Leon T. Stern, B.A. Pennsylvania, 1924. ‘The Pennsylvania Jail.” Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Glen L. Taggart, B.S. Utah State Agricultural College, 1940. ‘‘Czechs in Wis- 
consin.”” Wisconsin. 

Ina Telberg, B.A. Wittenberg, 1931; M.A. Western Reserve, 1932. ‘“‘Sociological 
Analysis of the Soviet Drama.” Ohio State. 

William James Tudor, B.S., M.S. Ohio State, 1933, 1936. ‘“The Hierarchy of 
Music and Drama Leaders as Related to the Complexity of Social Organ- 
ization.”” Jowa State. 

Melvin Marvin Tumin, B.A., M.A. Wisconsin, 1939, 1940. ‘“The Changing In- 
tellectual-Radical: A Study in Personality Metamorphosis.”’ Northwestern. 
Clayton R. Watts, B.A. Western Ontario, 1932; M.A. Drew, 1932. “Study of 
Mennonite Communities in Western Ontario.” Washington University. 
Sloan Rigdon Wayland, B.A. Hendrix, 1940; M.A. Louisiana State, 1941. ‘“‘So- 
cial Aspects of Part-Time Farming in Alamance County.” North Carolina 
Harold Wetzel, M.A. Ohio State, 1937. “Housing Conditions in Columbus, 

Ohio.”’ Ohio State. 

Martin C. Yang, B.A. Cheeloo University, 1929; M.S. Cornell, 1941. “The Role 
of Market-Town in Rural Community Organization in China.’’ Cornell. 
Tres P. Yeatman, B.A., M.A. North Carolina, 1939, 1942. ““The Youth Group 
in the Southeast: An Analysis of Population Trends in Relation to the Youth 

Problem.” North Carolina. 

Chester W. Young, B.A. Louisiana Normal, 1938; M.A. Louisiana State, rg4o. 
“The Sociology of Haitian Life.” Louisiana State. 

Marechal-Neil E. Young, B.S. Temple, 1935; M.A. Pennsylvania, 1936. ‘Tech- 
niques in Vocational Guidance in Negro Children.” Pennsylvania. 


MASTERS’ THESES 
Ethel Aby, B.A. Tulane, 1934. “A Study of the Irish in New Orleans.”’ Tulane. 
Eleanor Electa Amend, B.A. Northwest State Teachers College, Oklahoma, 
1940. ““Comparison of Certain Attitudes of Rural and Urban College Wom- 
en.”’ Oklahoma A. & M. 
Florence B. Angell, B.A. Vassar, 1919. ““A Comparative Study of Recidivists 
and Non-recidivists at Indiana Boys’ School.”’ Butler 
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Caroline Baer, B.A. West Virginia, 1935. “Relationship between the Trade 
Union Movement and Currents in American Political and Intellectual Life 
as It Has Been Manifested in the Workers’ Educational Movement.” Chi- 
cago. 

Doris Baker, B.A. Texas, ro40. ““Community Planning for Better Housing: A 
Study in a Small Texan Town.” Bryn Mawr. 

Gilbert Balkin, B.A. Washington University, 1938. ‘Propaganda Techniques 
of Lincoln Steffens.” Washington University. 

Laura Colby Barrett, B.A. Wisconsin, 1928. “Some Sociological Aspects of the 
Professional Career of the Social Worker.”’ Columbia. 

William Kenneth Barrs, B.A. Duke, 1937. ‘‘The Social Philosophy of Walter 
Rauschenbusch.”” Duke. 

Janet Baskett, B.A. Wellesley, 1915. ‘‘The Study of Coordinating Councils of 
Social Agencies in Small Cities.”” Missouri. 

Emma Rachel Bassinor, B.S. Simmons College, 1938. “The Urban Public Li- 
brary: A Sociological Analysis.’’ Columbia. 

Edwin L. Becker, B.A. Drake, 1938; B.D. Yale, ro4r. “Church in the Rural 
Community.” Wisconsin. 

Samuel Beckley, B.A. Eastern State Teachers College, 1935. “A Study of 
Blighted Areas in Richmond, Kentucky.”’ Kentucky. 

Harriet Bloomfield, B.A. McGill, 1941. ““Types of Mental Adjustment of Ne- 
groes Related to the Social Situation in Which They Arise.” Bryn Mawr. 
John Briggs, B.A. Harvard, 1938. “Linguistics as Reflection of Socio-psychologi- 
cal and Cultural Differentials with Special Reference to the Criminal Sub- 

group.” Columbia. 

Theodore E. Brown, B.A. New Orleans University, 1928. ““Negro Community 
Relations in Syracuse Viewed from a Social Service Standpoint.”’ Syracuse. 

Earle Wesley Bruce, B.A. Chicago, 1935. ““A Comparative Study of Personality 
Traits from Personality Tests and Life Histories.”’ Chicago. 

Jessie Agnes Brummitt, B.A. Mississippi State College for Women, 10929. ‘The 
Survey of an Isolated Community—-Casey County, Kansas.” Chicago. 

George C. Bubolz, B.A. Capital University, 1926. ‘Lutheran Church and Com- 
munity Planning.’? Michigan State. 

Ollie M. Butler, B.A. Dillard, 1939. ““A Study of Class Differences and Per- 
sonality Development of Youth at Bethlehem Center, Nashville, Tennessee.” 
Fisk. 

Malcolm J. Carr, B.A. Missouri, 1940. “Group Organization in an Area of Low 
Socio-economic Status in Bloomington.”’ Jndiana. 

Ruth Estelle Carr, B.A. Claflin, 1940. “Social Stratification among Negroes.” 
Howard. 

Edwina Carry, B.A. Pennsylvania, ro40. “The Origin and Family Pattern of 
Thirty-six Negro Common-Law Families of Nashville, Tennessee.” Fisk. 
Emma Barnes Carter, B.A. West Virginia State College, 1930. ““Common Law 
Marriage in Logan County, West Virginia.”” Miami University. 
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Toribio Bala Castillo, B.A. Chapman, 1933. “The Social Status of the Filipino 
Woman during the American Annexation of the Philippines.” Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Betsy Pryor Castleberry, A.A. Christian, 1928; B.S. Missouri, 1932. “A Socio- 
economic Analysis of the White School Children in Richland Parish, Louisi- 
ana, 1941.” Louisiana State. 

Eugene Frederick Christgau, B.A. Chicago, 1940. ‘‘Unincorporated Communi- 
ties in Cook County.” Chicago. 

Albert K. Cohen, B.A. Harvard, 1939. “Differential Implementation of the 
Criminal Law.”’ Indiana. 

Frances Tull Cooke, B.A. North Carolina, 1941. “A Study of the Participation 
of the Federal Government in Recreation.”” North Carolina. 

Annette P. Cooper, B.S. George Peabody, 1941. “Social Factors in Infant and 
Maternal Deaths: A Study of Bullock County, Alabama.” Vanderbilt. 

Tilman C. Cothran, B.A. Arkansas M. & N. College, 1941. ‘Attitude of Negro 
Students toward Indiana University in Relation to Their Participation in 
University Activities.” Jndiana. 

Solon C. Couch, B.A. Mercer University, 1936. “‘A Study of Atlanta University 
Homes—a Negro Housing Project.’”’ Emory. 

Charles M. Cozad, B.S. Duquesne, 1934. ““The Social Adjustment of 106 Boys 
with Juvenile Court Background and C.C.C. Experience.” Pittsburgh. 

Archie Roy Crouch, B.A. Jamestown College, 1930; Th.B. Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1933. ‘“Youth and Submarginal Land Families.’’ Cornell. 

John W. Dally, B.S. Milwaukee State Teachers, 1940. ‘Aspects of Delin- 
quency.” Wisconsin. 

Mary Olweyn Davies, B.S. Columbia, 1932. “‘A Study of the Social Content in 
the Basic Professional Curricula of Schools of Nursing in California.” South 
ern California. 

William Hughes Davis, B.A. Guilford, 1941. ‘‘A Study of the Organization and 
Administration of Public Recreation in Greensboro, North Carolina.”” North 
Carolina. 

Grace Deems, B.A. Ohio State, 1939. ‘‘Uses of Community Resources in the 
Public Schools of Wooster, Ohio.’’ Ohio State. 

Ramiro Diaz, B.A. Earlham, 1940. ‘“‘Race Relations in Cuba.” Jndiana. 

Hymen Doben, B.A. Washington University, 1938. ‘‘Social Participation of 100 
Unmarried State Employees.’’ Washington University. 

Ruth Adele Durant. ‘Patterns of Opinions on American Foreign Policy.” Co- 
lumbia. 

Alice Dutcher, B.A. Syracuse, ro4go. “‘A Study of Methods of Health Education 
in Hospitals.” Syracuse. 

Robert H. Eaton, B.A. Dartmouth, 1936. ‘Control of Radio Industry with 
Special Reference to Advertising.’”’ Clark. 

Gilbert Franklin Edwards, B.A. Fisk, 1936. “‘Segregation in the Armed Forces 

of the United States: With Special Reference to the Negro.” Chicago. 
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Dorothy Jane Ekern, B.A. Wisconsin, 1936. ‘Social Isolation in the Children’s 
Hospitals and Methods of Dealing with the Problems Created.’’ North- 
western. 

Arthur Wilmans Elliott, LL.B. Illinois, 1931. “Social Effects of Oil Discovery 
and Development upon a Community.” Northwestern. 

John Andrew Emens, B.A. Pittsburgh, 1940. ‘“‘The United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America: A Study of Attitudes on Unions, Industry, 
and Government.” Pittsburgh. 

Stewart Fern, B.A. Kent State, 1940. ““The Natural History of the Civilian 
Defense Council of Portage County, Ohio.”’ Kent State. 

Robert Louis Fisher, B.A. Oklahoma A. & M. ro41. “An Analysis of the In- 
fluence of Rural and Urban Communities upon Selected Personality Traits.” 
Oklahoma A. & M. 

Mary Josephine Flaherty, B.A. William and Mary, 1937. “Some Social Fac- 
tors Relative to the Health Problem of the Lower Income Group of Youngs- 
town, Ohio.” Pittsburgh. 

Margaret Ray Fletcher, B.A. Toronto, 1941. “Functional Analysis of Women’s 
Dormitory.” Columbia. 

Charles W. Fogleman, B.A. Louisiana College, 1940. “Role of Rural Church in 
Grant Parish, Louisiana.” Louisiana State. 

Donald Leslie Foley, B.A. Colgate, 1938. ‘‘An Index of Housing Quality.” Chi- 
cago. 

James Fontana, B.S. Monmouth, 1937. “Discovering the Community Center.” 
Chicago. 

Grace Marie Freymann, B.A. Iowa, 1940. ““Comparative Study of Birth Rates 
for Catholic and Protestant Groups in Dubuque, Iowa, 1930-1940.”" Jowa. 
Gladys Engel Frisch, B.A. Michigan, 1940. “‘A Frame of Reference for the Fur- 
ther Study of Some Temporal Aspects of Human Ecology.” Washington. 

H. Ruth Gardner, B.S. Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 1937. ‘““The 
Handicrafts of the Missouri Ozarks.”’ Missouri. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 

NUPTIAL REPRODUCTION RATES 

In a paper entitled ‘! Use of Nuptial Reproduction Rates in Population Analy- 
sis” in the March number of this /ournal' Dr. Karpinos criticizes the method 
used by Kuczynski and Charles for computing nuptial gross reproduction rates. 
Although this method has been described at some length, it is evident that there 
is still room for quite elementary misunderstanding. If we leave on one side il- 
legitimate fertility as of minor importance, the gross reproduction rate of a 
given year can be related to marital status in at least two ways, both in use. 

1. The legitimate fertility rates of the given vear can be related to the marital 
status of the population in the given year. This is what Dr. Karpinos prefers. 
The nuptiality table used summarizes the previous marital history of the women 
living in the given year. The procedure leads to the same result as the ordinary 
gross reproduction rate, as Dr. Karpinos points out. 

2. The legitimate fertility rates of the given year can be related to the mari- 
tal status of the population that would result from the operation of the marriage 
rates of the given year. The nuptiality table used is that of the given year, and 
this is the only nuptiality table used, since the computation of legitimate fertility 
rates does not involve any computation of the probability of marriage. A nuptial 
gross reproduction rate for 1931, computed in this way, would thus describe the 
fertility of a group of women whose probability of marriage was that given by 
the marriage rates of 1931, and who, when married, had children at the 
same rate as the married women of 1931. To describe the differences between 
the nuptial and the ordinary gross reproduction rate as “due to a misstep in the 
process of computing”’ is, to say the least, an unfortunate use of language, since 
these rates have been defined as describing two different sets of events. Inability 
to grasp this distinction is the main substance of Dr. Karpinos’ article and evi- 
dently springs from a misunderstanding of the whole reproduction rate tech- 
nique. The nuptial gross reproduction rate is precisely analogous to the ordi- 
nary net reproduction rate. The latter rate associates the fertility of a given 
year, €.g., 1931, with the mortality of that year; although the fertility of a group 
of women who have been subjected throughout their lives to the mortality rates 
of 1931 is not known and would almost certainly be different from that actually 
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found in 1931. No doubt in his next paper, Dr. Karpinos will reveal that all the 
net reproduction rates hitherto computed by numerous workers are wrong and 
should be recalculated on the basis of the mortality of the previous fifty vears. 

When freed from some of Dr. Karpinos’ more irrelevant misinterpretations, 
the real methodological issue becomes one of the value of any particular modifi- 
cation of the ordinary reproduction rates. This should be judged in the light of 
the objective desired. In general, while all scientific studies should have as their 
ultimate goal the prescription of a future course of action, the immediate aims 
of population studies can be described as either predictive or analytical. Under 
the former heading comes the earliest body of knowledge which concerned itself 
mainly with the effect of current trends in fertility and mortality on population 
growth. Of later years more emphasis has been placed on the attempt to find 
a socioeconomic explanation of human reproductive behavior. Reverting to the 
indices under discussion, the nuptial gross reproduction rate belongs to the group 
of predictive studies, since it examines the effect of current changes in nuptiality 
on total fertility. For an analysis of existing differences in fertility we need to 
know what part of these differences are due to differences in probability of mar- 
riage and age at marriage and what part to differences in fertility within mar- 
riage. For this purpose it appears that no single index hitherto devised is ade- 
quate. Only a many-angled approach, using several relevant indices, will suffice 
to reveal the pattern. 


CHARLES 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ottawa, Canada 


REJOINDER 


Dr. Charles’s rejoinder seems to indicate that the statements made in my 
paper were obviously too general and that they consequently need further 
elucidation. The central point of the paper will therefore be restated here for- 
mally: Whatever nuptiality table is used—whether the table is constructed on 
the basis of the marital status of the female population in a given year or on the 
basis of marriages contracted in that year—fertility rates derived by relating 
births to married, widowed, and divorced women cannot be applied directly to 
the nuptiality table, since a yearly fertility rate per married, widowed, and di- 
vorced woman is not identical with a rate per year of married life. To show it 
is so, additional data are introduced here. The data deal with the white women 
of the city of Chicago and are given in three tables, each presenting a few sim- 
ple values. 

Table 1 shows, in columns 2-5, the distribution of the white women of Chi- 
cago by marital status as in 1930. This distribution, given by single years for 
the first two five-year age groups, is based on an unpublished report which was 
supplied by the United States Bureau of the Census. On the basis of these data, 
the values for columns 6-8 were derived, showing the number of single, married, 
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widowed, and divorced women among one hundred thousand women at each 
single year of age, between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four inclusive. In 
other words, these values represent the marital status of one hundred thousand 
women followed through the fifteen to twenty-four age interval, assuming that 
none of these women dies while passing through this age interval. 
TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHITE WOMEN OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
BY MARITAL STATUS, 1930 


FEMALE POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER PER 100,000 FEMALES 
MARITAL Status* or Acet 
AGE 
t Widowed Widowed 
Total Single Married and Single Married and 
Fy ¢ Divorced S¢ Divorced 
(1) | (2) 3) (4) 5) (6) (7) (8) 
15 26,841 26,795 45 I 99,828 168 4 
16 27,408 27,137 261 10 QQ ,O12 Q52 36 
17 28,240 27,285 045 16 96,508 3,346 56 
18 30,121 27,149 2,Q12 60 QO ,134 Q , 067 199 
19 29,166 23,501 5,205 100 $1,605 18,052 343 
Total 141,782 | 132,167 | 9,428 187 93,218 6,650 132 
20 30,072 | 21,54! 8,347 184 78.03% | 27,757 612 
2 30,602 19,033 | 11,264 305 62,195 | 36,808 907 
22 31,660 16,795 | 14,437 428 53,048 | 45,600 | 1,352 
23 30,742 13,801 | 16,368 573 44,893 | 53,243 | 1,864 
24 30,520 11,711 18,169 649 38,360 | 590,514 | 2,120 
Total 153,605 82,881 | 68,585 | 2,139 53,957 | 44,650 | 1,393 


* The data by single years are from a special unpublished report furnished by the Bureau of the Census 
t The distribution of 100,000 women by marital status was computed by relating the number of women 
of each marital status in each age to the total of that age given in col. 1 

By an identical procedure, such values to a radix of one hundred thousand 
women were computed for the other age groups within the child-bearing period, 
as given in Table 2. (See footnote to Table 2 for the method used in subtabulat- 
ing the data to single-year values.) The data presented in this table are basic 
for constructing a nuptiality table. It might be well to emphasize here that a 
nuptiality table would show the number of years of married life to which a cohort 
of women would be exposed passing through life. In this case, the age range is 
limited to fifteen to forty-four, and the present nuptiality table assumes no mor- 
talitv. (The assumption of no mortality is necessary for our discussion, as we 
are to deal here with gross reproduction rates in which this assumption is im- 
plicit.) 
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Since the age-specific fertility rates are given here in five-year age groups, the 
nuptiality table is to be so constructed as to show the years of married life lived 
by the cohort of women within each five-year age interval. It can be easily 
shown that, under somewhat simplified assumptions, the number of years lived 


TABLE 2* 


DISTRIBUTION OF 100,000 WHITE WOMEN, AGED FIFTEEN TO FORTY-FOUR, OF 
THE CITY OF CHICAGO BY MARITAL STATUS AS IN 1930 


| 
| 
| 


| | Wmowep 
AGE SINGLE MARRIED AND AGE SINGLE | MARRIED AND 
t St | D1vorceD t St | M; | Divorcep 
| | Dt | Dy 
(1) (2) | @ (x) | (a) (3) (4) 
168 | 4 18,181 | 77,552 | 4,267 
16... .| 99,012 | Q52 36 || 31. .| 17,288 | 78,147 4,505 
i .| 96,508 3,346 56 || 32 ..| 16,279 | 78,793 4,928 
16... -| 90,134 | 9,667 199 || 33 | 15,428 | 79,233 | 5,339 
IQ... | 81,605 | 18,052 | 343 || 34 | 14,547 | 79,663 | 5,790 
| | 
20. | 71,631 | 27,757 612 || 35 13,702 | 80,087 6,211 
21.. .| 62,105 | 36,808 997 || 36.. 12,799 | 80,596 | 6,605 
22... | 53,048 | 45,600 | 1,352 | 37 12,143 | 80,837 | 7,020 
23 44,803 | 53,243 1,864 |} 38.. ..| 11,665 | 80,817 7,518 
| 38,360 | 59,514 2,126 39 32,387 | 30,010 8 ,037 
3S. 36,065 | 61,260 2,675 || 40.. ...| 11,089 | 80,236 | 8,675 
26 29,639 | 67,322 3,039 || 41 10,901 | 79,770 | 9,32 
27 24,827 | 71,811 3,362 Biss wen 10,694 | 79,217 10,089 
28 21,551 | 74,780 | 3,669 || 43... ..| 10,541 | 78,608 | 10,851 
29 19,580 | 76,486 3,934 || 44 .sae we) 30,408 | 77,950 | 22,636 


| 
| | 
| 


* The distribution by single years of the first two five-year age groups is based on a special unpublished 
report from the Bureau of the Census (see Table 1, n. *). The other five-year age groups (Table 3, col. 3) 
were subtabulated to single-year values by a smooth junction formula. For general reference, see Max 
Sasuly, Trend Analysis of Statistics (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1934), pp. 108-16. The 
given values assume no mortality. 


by a cohort of women passing through a given five-year age interval is expressed 
by the following formula: 


0.5(Mi-1 — Di-s) + + 0.5(Mety + Diets) 
t 


where ¢ signifies age, M; signifies the number of married women of the cohort 
at age ¢, and D; signifies the number of dissolved marriages, namely, the number 
of widowed and divorced women of the cohort at age ¢ (see Table 3, n. ||, fora 
complete explanation of the symbols and method of computation). The respec- 
tive number of years of married life for the women of Chicago as in 1930 are 
given in Table 3, column 8. 
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Should Kuczynski’s procedure be followed here, a “nuptial’’ gross reproduc- 


tion rate of 768.0 will be obtained for Chicago (col. 9), against an “ordinary” 


gross reproduction rate of 854.5 (bottom of col. 6). (For the sake of simplicity, 


TABLE 3 


“ORDINARY’’ AND ‘“‘NUPTIAL”?’ REPRODUCTION RATES OF 
THE WHITE WOMEN IN CHICAGO, 1930 


| YEARS OF 


AGE SpeciFic Fer- | 
ciric PER- | 
FEMALE POPULATION rILITY RATES PER : 
Lire Livep 
| 1,000 FEMALES BY 1,006 
NUPTIAL 
AGE FEMALE REPRO 
Groups BiRTHS$ DUCTION 
Per Cent | : THROUGH 
Married, Married, RATE 
Widowed Married, wig | A GIVEN 
Total* Widowed Total | 
Divorced 14 Divorced | vase 
Divorced} TERVAI 
(4) )= (7)/= 
\I (3) (5) (8) 
(3)/(2) 5)/(2)§ 3) ** (7)x(8)TTt 
15-19 141,782 9,615 6.8 1,833 12.9 190.64 14.42 
20-24 153,005 70,724 7-344 47.01 103.84 210.90 
15-29 140,007 107,923 3.6 7.135 $5.04 227.2 
jO~34 137,904 Irs 5° 53.0 4,078 33.9 40.55 159.2 
35-390 138,686 | 121,562 87 2,871 20. 7¢ 23.62 05.33 
}O-44 113,978 | 101,733 89.3 786 6.90 7-73 30.83 
Total 832,652 | 526,907 63.3 24,647 170.90 768.01 
x5 
* Excludes women of unknown marital status. (Based on Table 26, United States Fifteenth Census, 10930, 


Vol. I, chap. xi, **Marital Condition.’’) 
t Based on Table 26 (see n. *) 
t Computed by relating col. 3 to col 
§ Based on data taken from P. M. Hauser, ‘‘Differential Fertility, Mortality, and Net Reproduction 
Rate in Chicago, 1930’’ (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1938), Table 4 
For computing the years of married life lived by 1,000 women passing through a given five-year age 


f+ 3 
interval, the following formula was used: 0.5(M,_,— D,_,) 4+ ) M,+0.5(M,,,+D,,,), where tis the 
t 


initial age of each five-year age interval (for the fifteen to nineteen age interval it is age fifteen; for the twenty 


to twenty-four age interval it is age twenty, etc.); M,is the number of married women at the different ages 
as given in Table 2, col. 3; D, is the number of dissolved marriages, i.e., the number of widowed and divorced 
women at different ages as given in Table 2, col. 4. Age (¢ t) in the formula refers to the terminating age 


of the preceding age interval; for instance, for the fifteen to nineteen age interval it is age fourteen, whereas 
for the twenty to twenty-four age interval it is age nineteen, etc. Thus, the number of years of married 
life lived by 1,000 women passing through, say, the twenty to twenty-four age interval is equal to 0.5 of the 


lifference between the number of women married at age nineteen and the corresponding number of widowed 


and divorced women, i.e., 0.5 (180.52 3.43), plus the sum of all married women (M ,) from age twenty 
to age twenty-three (inclusive), i.e., 277.57 + 368.08 +4 .., plus o.5 of the sum of the number of married, 
widowed, and divorced women at age twenty-four, i.e., 0.5 (sos5.14 + 21.26) he result is 2,031 years of 
narried life. For the fifteen to nineteen age group, there are no values for ({ — 1), since no marriages are 


assumed prior to age fifteen. All given values assume no mortality 
€ Obtained by relating the births (col. 5) to the total population (col. 2) 
** Obtained by relating the births (col. 5) to the married, widowed, and divorced population (col. 3). 
tt Obtained by multiplying col. 7 by col. 8 


tt Represents the ‘‘ordinary’’ gross reproduction rate 


the calculations are based on all births—both legitimate and illegitimate births. 
The reported illegitimate births for Chicago constituted 1.3 per cent of all births, 
indeed a negligible percentage.) These rates indicate a much greater difference 
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than the “nuptial” and ‘“‘ordinary”’ gross reproduction rates for Denmark. (The 
present difference is —11.1 per cent, against Kuczynski’s difference of 0.8 per 
cent for Denmark.) 

It should be clearly noted that in calculating the nuptial gross reproduction 
rate for Chicago, the distribution of the women by marital status as in 1930 was 
used for constructing the nuptiality table, and, according to Dr. Charles, the 
procedure should have led to the same result as the ordinary gross reproduction. 
But the result derived on the basis of this procedure is different. It is due to the 
fact that fertility rates per married, widowed, and divorced women (Table 3, 
col. 7) were applied to years of married life (col. 8). 

As shown in column 6, Table 3, the age-specific fertility rate per 1,000 females 
for the fifteen to nineteen age group was 12.93. This means that 1,000 women 
passing through this age interval will give birth to 12.93 daughters each year, 
or 64.65 daughters, while passing through this age interval. But 1,000 women 
passing through this age interval would live 233 years of married life (Table 3, 
col. 8); consequently, the rate per year of married life for 1,000 women within 
this age interval would be 277.47, i.e. (64.65/233 X 1,000), and not 190.64, as 
given in column 7, Table 3. The latter rate is based on percentage of married, 
widowed, and divorced women, which was 6.8 for this age group (col. 4, Table 3). 
In computing a rate on this basis, one actually assumes that 1,000 women would 
live 340 years of married life (68 5) within this age interval, against 233. 
This holds true for the other age groups, involving similar discrepancies, and 
these discrepancies are responsible for the different results. Had the births been 
related directly to the years of married life there would have been, of course, no 
difference between the “nuptial” and ordinary gross reproduction rates. 

Suppose now that instead of the preceding data by marital status as re- 
ported for 1930 (Table 2), the marriages that occurred in Chicago during the 
year 1930—were such data available—had been utilized for constructing a nup- 
tiality table. (The procedure for constructing such a table would be, of course, 
different from that followed here.) Then two ways would be open for utilizing 
this new nuptiality table: (a) one might relate—and quite logically—the births 
of 1930 directly to the new nuptiality table, and this would obviously lead to the 
same result as the gross reproduction rate shown in column 6, Table 3, or (6) 
one may apply the rates per year of married life obtained from the first nuptial- 
ity table to the second nuptiality table. In the latter case, a gross reproduction 
rate somewhat different from the one reported in Table 3 might be obtained. 
But here, again, the rates per year of married life based on the first nuptiality 
table would be used in the computation, and not the rates per married, widowed, 
or divorced woman. Thus, whatever nuptiality table is applied, there exists a 
misstep in Kuczynski’s procedure. 

Dr. Charles rightly emphasizes the importance of “‘predictive’’ studies. Re- 
productivity of a population, however, is influenced not only by marital status, 
but also by many other social factors. For instance, the gross reproduction rate 
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of the United States which was 1,219 in 1930 on 55:45 urban-rural ratio would 
be 1,171 on 65:35 urban-rural ratio, assuming no changes in the specific fertility 
rates of the urban and rural populations. But the latter rate, obtained under 
the new conditions, still remains an “ordinary” gross reproduction rate, with all 
the underlying assumptions of constancy of factors, in the same manner as the 
gross reproduction rate of 1940 is still a gross reproduction rate in spite of the 
fact that it differs from the 1930 rate due to probable changes in urban-rural 
ratio, or marital status, or ethnic composition, or socioeconomic makeup. A net 
reproduction rate is still a net reproduction rate, whether it is computed on the 
basis of a current life-table, or a generation life-table, or some hypothetical 
life-table. 

It might be added that the distribution of women by marital status (Table 2) 
could be readily utilized for computing an index of nuptial fertility. The pro- 
cedure would consist of relating the gross reproduction rate to the proportion 
of married, widowed, and divorced women in the terminating age of the child- 
bearing period. In the case of Chicago it means dividing the given reproduction 
rate of 854.5 by .89592, the latter value being the proportion of married, wid- 
owed, and divorced women at age forty-four. The index would be 953.8, and 
it would show the number of children that would be borne by 1,000 women who 
will eventually get married before the end of the child-bearing period. (It ac- 
tually means starting with 1,116 women at age fifteen, instead of 1,000, as the 
former number of women would lead in this case to 1,000 women married, 
widowed, or divorced at age forty-four.) Like the gross reproduction rate, it 
would assume no mortality. (Some refinements, if desired, could be introduced 
by limiting the fertility rates to legitimate births.) Together with the other 
available indices of nuptial fertility, this index might fulfil an important role in 
comparative analyses. 

BERNARD D. KARPINOS 
National Institute of Health 


United States Public Health Service 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


University of Chicago.—The University of Chicago announces the for- 
mation of two new programs of study and research. The first of these is 
a program in “Communications and Public Opinion,” which began in the 
Spring Quarter of 1942. This program is directed by a committee of 
faculty members from the various departments of the University, under 
the chairmanship of Robert Redfield, dean of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences. The committee undertakes to initiate and co-ordinate studies in 
local communications and local] attitudes with reference to problems of 
public policy. The training program undertakes to qualify students (es- 
pecially women and men deferred under the Selective Service Act) for 
professional service with federal and other agencies concerned with prob- 
lems of national morale, analysis of enemy propaganda, the sampling of 
public opinions, and the social effects of promotional activities. College 
graduates with basic training in social science and languages may enrol in 
the Summer Quarter and any quarter thereafter. 

In general, the committee recognizes four major purposes: (1) to con- 
duct fundamental research in the functions, processes, techniques, con- 
tent, values, effects, and other elements of public communications in their 
social setting; (2) to utilize the University’s resources of men and source 
materials toward the clarification of current problems in the field; (3) to 
prepare candidates for professional service; and (4) to offer instruction in 
the field for other students who desire it. 

The program of instruction represents five groups of courses, namely: 
“‘Nature and Process of Communication”’; ‘‘Present Structure and Func- 
tions of the Media of Communication”’; “‘Sources of Content and Opin- 
ion”’; “Organization and Control of Opinion”’; ‘‘Measurement of Content 
and Opinion.” 

Herbert Blumer, William Fielding Ogburn, W. Lloyd Warner, and 
Louis Wirth are among the sociologists who are acting as members of the 
Committee on Communications. Courses under the auspices of the com- 
mittee will be given by these members of the Department of Sociology 
as well as by Ernest W. Burgess, Everett C. Hughes, and Samuel A. 
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Stouffer, and by various instructors in political science, economics, psy- 
chology, education, library science, and philosophy. 

The second program announced by the University is a training pro- 
gram for government service. This program, which will be under the di- 
rection of Leonard D. White, professor of public administration and for- 
mer United States civil service commissioner, is designed to prepare men 
and women as rapidly as possible for work in junior administrative posi- 
tions in the federal service. It is expected that those who complete this 
training will be prepared to fill positions as student aid, junior professional 
assistant, and principal personnel assistants in the various federal agen- 
cies. Training under the program is available to recent junior college and 
college graduates. Women and men with deferred military status are es- 
pecially urged to apply. Persons interested in securing further informa- 
tion are asked to communicate with the Director, Summer Quarter, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


New School for Social Research.—The graduate faculty of political and 
social science of the New School for Social Research has announced its 
courses for the summer session, July 6—August 14. In addition to a gen- 
eral seminar on “‘Social Science and Political Action in Relation to the 
Present Situation,”’ which will be offered by the faculty as a whole, courses 
will be given in the “‘Sociology of Knowledge and the History of Ideas,”’ 
by Albert Salomon; “Social Sciences and Natural Sciences,’ by Felix 
Kaufman; and “‘Economics and Sociology,” by Adolph Lowe. Persons 
interested in further information are asked to communicate with the Sec- 
retary, Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street, New York City. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The Fund has announced the awarding of 
fifty-six fellowships totaling $90,000 and sixteen scholarships totaling 
$10,000. The fellows include thirty-five Negroes and twenty-one white 
southerners. Among the awards of special interest to our readers are the 
following: 


Florence Beatty Brown, State Teachers College, Fayetteville, North Car- 
olina; for a study of a middle-class Negro family from 1870 to the 
present. 

William Oscar Brown, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; to study 

the racial situation in Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Cuba, and the 

Virgin Islands; reappointment. 
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Lewis Campbell Copeland, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee; for a 
study of racial attitudes and ideologies. 

Mary Huff Diggs, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; for studies of 
the behavior of delinquent Negro children; at Bryn Mawr College. 

Emmett Edward Dorsey, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; for a 
study of the federal government’s employment and promotional poli- 
cies as they relate to Negroes; at American University. 

William Thomas Fontaine, Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana; 
to study the mind and thought of the Negro as revealed in imaginative 
literature from 1870 to date; at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Fisk University. 

Manet Helen Fowler, New York City; for studies in social anthropology; 
at Columbia University; reappointment. 

Clifton Ralph Jones, Nanticoke, Maryland; to study the social stratifica- 
tion of Negroes; at the University of Iowa; reappointment. 

Charles Radford Lawrence, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia; for a study of the racial- 
radical social movements among Negroes in Harlem; at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

James Elmer Montgomery, Nashville, Tennessee; for studies in popula- 
tion and balanced exploitation of natural resources; at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Ellen Hull Neff, Abingdon, Virginia; for studies in sociology; at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Harry Joseph Walker, Howard University, Washington, D.C.; for a study 
of race conflict ina southern community; at the University of Chicago. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Social Science Research Council 
has announced the following grant-in-aid appointments in sociology for 
the year 1942-43. 

Brewton Berry, associate professor of sociology, University of Missouri; 
for the completion of a study of the Indians of Missouri, with special 
reference to the period 1673-1840. 

Robert Graham Caldwell, assistant professor of sociology, University of 
Delaware; for a study of corporal punishment in Delaware. 

Donald Clemmer, senior assistant research sociologist, Illinois State Pris- 
ons, Joliet, Illinois; for a study of gambling behavior of conventional 
criminals. 

Homer L. Hitt, assistant professor of sociology, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; for a study of the impact of the war on the redistribution of popu- 

lation in Louisiana. 
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Charles Price Loomis, visiting lecturer, department of sociology, Harvard 
University; for a study of the social structure of Las Vegas, N.M., with 
its “Old Town” of Spanish-Americans and its ““New-Town”’ of Anglo- 
Americans. 

Otto Pollak, reader in political science, Bryn Mawr College; for a study 
of the criminality of old age, its etiology, causation, and treatment. 
Edgar Zilsel, research associate, Institute of Social Research; for an analy- 
sis of society, technology, and economy of the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries. 

No appointments to sociologists were made at the postdoctoral level, 
but there were several appointments in the predoctoral category. At the 
time of the Journal’s going to press, however, these appointments had 
not been finally verified. 


NOTES 
American Psychological Association —The Fiftieth Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Association and the centennial of William James will be cele- 


brated September 2-5, 1942. The headquarters of the Association will be 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, and Harvard University. 


American Y outh Commission.—Paul T. David has resigned as associate 
director for research and chief economist of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education to accept a position as a 
chief statistical analyst in the Fiscal Division of the United States Bureau 
of the Budget. Dr. David was formerly secretary of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 


Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and 
Junior Colleges —The Second Conference for Teachers of the Social Sci- 
ences in Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 30—July 2. The theme of the Conference is ‘“‘Ed- 
ucation, Democracy, and War: The Social Sciences and the Problem of 
Freedom and Restraint in War and Peace.’’ Inquiries concerning the pro- 
gram should be addressed to Earl S. Johnson, Box 51, Social Science 
Building, University of Chicago. 


Cornell University —Cornell University will hold a summer workshop 
on Latin America, the Far East, and the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions from June 29 to August 7. This workshop is designed primarily to 
develop instructional aids for high-school teachers. The workshop will 
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be under the directorship of Howard Anderson, professor of education at 
Cornell, who will be assisted by experts in the three fields of study. 


Institute for Education by Radio.—The Thirteenth Annual Institute for 
Education by Radio met May 3-6 at Columbus, Ohio. The Institute, 
under the leadership of W. W. Charters, honorary director, I. Keith Tyler, 
director, and M. Margariete Ralls, secretary,annually brings together out- 
standing authorities and leaders in the field of education by radio. The 
sessions of the Institute were of considerable interest to sociologists. They 
included discussion of “‘Radio and Wartime Morale” and ‘‘Radio News 
Reports and Comments in Wartime.’’ A number of work-study groups 
were held in addition to the general sessions. 


Institute on the Exceptional Child.—The Eighth Institute on the Excep- 
tional Child was held at the Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, on 
May 26. The Institute was devoted to the topic of ‘‘The Wartime Ad- 
justment of the Exceptional Child.’’ Lawrence K. Frank presided at the 
morning sessions of the meeting, and Ordway Tead was in charge of the 
afternoon meeting. Among the papers of special interest to sociologists 
was one by James H. S. Bossard on‘* The Impact of War on the Family.” 


Mid-west Sociological Society —The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Mid- 
west Sociological Society was held in Des Moines, April 16-18. Carroll D. 
Clark, University of Kansas, presided at the dinner meeting at which 
addresses were given by Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, and Leonard 
S. Cottrell, Cornell University. The officers of the Society for the year 
1942-43 are: James M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska, president; 
Charles N. Burrows, Simpson College, first vice-president; George W. 
Hill, University of Wisconsin, second vice-president; and J. Howell At- 
wood, Knox College, secretary-treasurer. The following were elected 
members of the Executive Committee: Clarence W. Schroeder, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute; L. E. Garwood, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
M. Wesley Roper, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; E. T. Jacob- 
son, Cokato, Minnesota; Ernest Manheim, University of Kansas City. 
Clyde W. Hart, of the State University of Iowa, was chosen to represent 
the Society on the Executive Committee of the American Sociological 
Society. 


Mills College.-—A six-week summer workshop on marriage and the fam- 
ily will be held at Mills College, June 29—August 8. The workshop, which 
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will be open to men and women, will be under the direction of Ray E. 
Baber. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work was held at New Orleans, May 10-16. 
Charles E. Johnson, director of the department of social science at Fisk 
University, was among the sociologists who addressed general sessions of 
the Conference. 


New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children.—The Third Annual 
Meeting of the New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children will be 
held at Harvard University in connection with the summer school, July 8- 
10. 


Office of the Coordinator of Information.—Peter Klassen, formerly of the 
staff of Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Coordinator of Information. Mr. Klassen spent last year in completing 
his work for the Doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago. 


Office of Facts and Figures.—Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., chairman of the 
department of sociology at Cornell University, is now acting as a con- 
sultant to the Office of Facts and Figures. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society—The annual spring meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Sociological Society was held at Ohio State University, 
April 24-25. The following officers were elected for the year 1942-43: 
G. W. Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan University, president; W. T. Harris, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, vice-president; I. V. Shannon, Ohio University, 
secretary-treasurer; and F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University, editor. 

Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, retiring president of the so- 
ciety, gave his presidential address at the annual dinner. Warren S. 
Thompson, Scripps Foundation, delivered a paper at the same meeting. 


Pacific Sociological Society —The Proceedings of the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society have been published as 
Volume X, Number 1, of the Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington. The Proceedings were edited by Paul H. Landis, of the State 
College of Washington. Copies of the Proceedings are on sale for $1.00. 


Planned Parenthood Federation of America.—The Board of Directors of 
the Birth Control Federation of America announces the change of its cor- 
porate name to the Planned Parenthood Federation of America. 
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Population Association of America.—The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Population Association of America was held at Atlantic City, May 1 and 
2. The papers at this meeting covered a number of topics of interest to 
sociologists. One of the sessions was devoted to the discussion of ‘‘Prob- 
lems of a Central Registration System in the United States.’ Lowell J. 
Reed, of Johns Hopkins University, presided as chairman, and the dis- 
cussants included: Halbert L. Dunn, Bureau of the Census; I. S. Falk, 
Social Security Board; A. W. Hedrich, Maryland State Health Depart- 
ment; Richard O. Lang, War Department; Charles S. Newcomb, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service; Thomas Rhodes, Office of Prige Ad- 
ministration; and Elbridge Sibley, Bureau of the Budget. The new officers 
of the Association are Lowell J. Reed, Johns Hopkins University, presi- 
dent; General Frederick Osborn, first vice-president ; Dorothy S. Thomas, 
University of California, second vice-president; Halbert L. Dunn, 
Bureau of the Census, treasurer; and Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the 
Census, secretary. The new members of the Board of Directors are: Car- 
ter Goodrich, Margaret J. Hagood, Preston James, and Elbridge Sibley. 
The Association voted to accept the invitation of the American Council 
of Learned Societies to become a constituent member. Lowell J. Reed and 
Frank H. Hankins were appointed delegates for terms expiring December 
31, 1942, and December 31, 1944, respectively. 


Society for Social Research—The Twenty-first Annual Institute of the 
Society for Social Research will be held at the University of Chicago, 
August 14-15. The general topic of the Institute will be ‘““The Impact of 
War on American Society.”’ It is expected that this annual institute, like 
those in the past, will be widely attended. Inquiries in regard to the meet- 
ings should be addressed to Shirley Star, Program Chairman, Society for 
Social Research, Social Science Building, University of Chicago. 


Southern Sociological Society—The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society was held at Chattanooga, Tennessee. The 
following officers were elected for 1942-43: Katharine Jocher, University 
of North Carolina, president; Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky, 
first vice-president; Arthur E. Fink, Federal Security Agency, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, second vice-president; and Coyle E. Moore, Florida State 
College for Women, secretary-treasurer. W. L. Leap, American Red 
Cross, Richmond, Virginia, and Frank D. Alexander, National Resources 
Planning Board, Atlanta, Georgia, were selected as members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
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Southwestern Sociological Society —The annual meeting of the South- 
western Sociological Society was held at Dallas, April 3 and 4, in conjunc- 
tion with the meetings of the Southwestern Social Science Association. 
Round-table discussion followed the presentation of the papers read at the 
meetings. The Society voted for affiliation with the American Sociological 
Society and elected its retiring president, William H. Sewell, to represent 
it on the National Executive Committee. J. K. Johnson, East Texas State 
Teachers’ College, is the new president of the Society; T. G. Standing, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, vice-president; and Austin Van der 
Slice, University of Arkansas, secretary-treasurer. 


United States Bureau of the Census.—Calvert L. Dedrick, of the Bureau, 
is serving as chief of the statistical branch of the Wartime Civil Control 
Administration in San Francisco. 


American University of Beirut.—Stuart C. Dodd, professor of sociology 
at American University, has been serving as visiting professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of New Mexico during the spring semester. Pro- 
fessor Dodd also lectured at the University of Minnesota. As yet it is un- 
known whether Professor Dodd will be able to return to the American 
University or whether he will be in the United States for the duration of 
the war. 


University of Arizsona.—Elzer D. Tetreau, professor of rural sociology, 
participated in the meeting of Section K of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Dallas in December, 1941. His paper was 
entitled ‘‘Population Patterns and Trends in Arizona.’’ Frederick A. 
Conrad, professor of sociology, gave a paper on changing trends in the 
growth of metropolitan communities at the December meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Society. Recent publications of the department in- 
clude a bulletin entitled “‘ Volume and Characteristics of Migration to 
Arizona 1930-39.’ Varden Fuller and other members of the Division of 
Farm Population, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, participated in pre- 
paring this bulletin. Among the courses of special interest offered by the 
department are two in the College of Agriculture on ‘‘ Rural Sociology”’ 
and Agrarian Movements.” 


Columbia University.—Georges Gurvitch, former professor of sociology 
at the University of Strasbourg, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
the department of philosophy, Columbia University. Dr. Gurvitch will 
teach philosophy and the sociology of law. 
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Grinnell College—John H. Burma, formerly of the University of Ne- 
braska, has been appointed head of the department of sociology in place 
of G. P. Wychoff, who has retired. 


Indiana University.—Albert K. Cohen, teaching assistant in the de- 
partment of sociology, is now in the classification division of the State 
School for Boys at Plainfield, Indiana. Raymond A. Mulligan, teaching 
assistant, has accepted a similar position in the state prison at Michigan 
City. John Russell, formerly a graduate student in the department of 
sociology, has been transferred to the state reformatory at Pendleton, 
where he is to be classification supervisor. 


University of Kansas City.—Clarence Senior, formerly director of the 
Inter-American Institute of the University of Kansas City, is now with 
the Board of Economic Warfare in Washington, D.C. Mr. Senior is in 
charge of analysis of economic policies affecting Mexico and Guatemala. 

Ernest Manheim has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 

Mrs. Marguerita Hersberg has been added to the staff as research as- 
sistant. 


Kent State University.—Robert Harper has been appointed instructor 
in sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Theodore C. Newcomb, now on leave from 
the university, is acting as a consultant in social psychology in the For- 
eign Broadcast Monitoring Division of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


University of Omaha.—Ira Jones, who is completing his work for his 
doctorate, has been appointed extension instructor in sociology. 


Purdue University —Theodore K. Noss has resigned his position as in- 
structor of sociology to accept a commission in the United States Navy. 


Smith College—Ruth Inglis, who is completing her work for the Ph.D. 
degree at Bryn Mawr, has accepted an appointment as instructor in 
sociology. She replaces Dorothy Fosdick, who is transferring to the de- 
partment of government. Neal B. DeNood, assistant professor, will give 
courses in the School of Social Work during the summer. Frank H. 
Hankins will be on sabbatical leave during the first semester of the coming 
year. 
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University of Toledo.—Charles Bushnell, of the department of sociol- 
ogy, has been appointed to the Board of Editors of the Dictionary of 
Sociology, which is being published with H. P. Fairchild, of New York 
University, as editor-in-chief. Professor Bushnell, as director of the uni- 
versity program in this field, is also preparing material for the University 
of Toledo bulletin on Program of Public Service Training Offered by the 
Social Studies. 


University of Washington.—Jesse F. Steiner will be at Stanford Uni- 
versity for the summer session and will teach courses in ‘“‘Human Ecol- 
ogy” and the ‘“ Rural Community.’’ Calvin F. Schmid is now on leave of 
absence from the university and is serving as principal research analyst 
with the Wartime Civil Control Administration in San Francisco. David 
Carpenter, associate in the department, is now serving as associate 
statistician with the Wartime Civil Control Administration. Cheng 
Cheng-k’un has been appointed an associate in the department and will 
have charge of the introductory course during the year 1942-43. 


Wayne University.—Alfred McClung Lee has been appointed professor 
and chairman of the department of sociology effective the fall term, 
1942. Dr. Lee, who is executive director of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, has been a member of the New York University faculty since 
1938 and before that time was at the University of Kansas and at Yale 
University. 

PERSONAL 

Bronislaw K. Malinowski, eminent anthropologist, died suddenly on 
May 16at the age of fifty-eight. At the time of his death, Dr. Malinowski 
was visiting professor of anthropology at Yale University. He was one of 
the outstanding exponents of the ‘‘functional’’ school in anthropology. 


Dr. Ernest R. Groves, president last year of the National Conference 
on Family Relations and director of the Conference on the Conservation 
of Marriage and the Family, received the degree of Litt.D. at the con- 
vocation of the Florida Southern College on May 7. The confirming of 
the degree came at the close of a series of lectures entitled “The Family’s 
Contribution to Christianity.” 
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Jews in a Gentile World: The Problem of Anti-Semitism. Edited by 
ISAQUE GRAEBER and STEUART HENDERSON Britt. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. x+436. $4.00. 

This book, composed of eighteen articles written by eighteen different 
authors prominent in their respective fields, may be considered a kind of 
encyclopedia on the Jewish question, with the emphasis laid upon the 
present age. After an introduction (not very fortunate) by Carl J. Fried- 
rich, the following main aspects of the problem are considered: ‘‘The 
Problem of the Race,’’ by Carleton St. Coon and M. Jacobs; ‘The History 
and Sociology of Antisemitism,” by J. O. Hertzler and Talcott Parsons; 
“The Psychology of Antisemitism,” by J. F. Brown and Ellis Freeman; 
‘The American Scene,’’ by Leonard Bloom, Samuel Koenig, “Anony- 
mous,” and Jessie Bernard; ‘““The Rhythm of the Two Worlds,” by Ever- 
ett V. Stonequist, Carl Mayer, and Joseph W. Cohen; ‘‘The Mirage of the 
Economic Jew,’ by Miriam Beard and Jacob Lestchinsky ; and ‘‘The Per- 
spective of the Future,’”’ by Raymond Kennedy. 

Undoubtedly, all the authors strive hard to maintain an objective at- 
titude toward this explosive theme. However, in approaching complex 
social phenomena of this kind it is not enough to maintain a factual atti- 
tude and to avoid an explicit bias. What matters more and is more de- 
cisive is the ability to perceive the facts in their true perspective, thus 
eliminating the danger of all those misleading questions which inevitably 
arise out of a distorted perspective. If, therefore, we apply this highest 
criterion of objectivity, which consists in viewing the phenomena in an 
adequate perspective, then, if I am not mistaken, only one author de- 
serves to be praised without any proviso for having achieved this highest 
standard—not only by having approached the whole problem in the true 
perspective but also by having made this perspective entirely explicit. 
It is a characteristic symptom of our confused age that the only author 
who deserves to be praised without reserve is also the only one who has 
considered it necessary to sign his contribution as “‘Anonymous.”’ 

The plain fact is that there is far less “‘mystery”’ in the relationships 
between the Gentiles and the Jews, and thus in the phenomenon of anti- 
Semitism, than many authors are inclined to believe—provided that we 
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do not approach the facts in question with utopian concepts in our mind 
about social reality and if our approach is not vitiated by a distorted per- 
spective. Anti-Semitism is a prejudice, a myth? Certainly. But almost 
the whole of social life is based upon or, at least, permeated by prejudices 
and myths of every description. The trouble is that we tend to perceive 
and be irritated only by those prejudices and myths which hurt our emo- 
tions, interests, or habits of thinking. Otherwise, we either ignore them 
altogether or confirm by our attitude toward their consequences the 
truth of the saying by La Rochefoucauld, according to which ‘“‘we all are 
very brave in enduring the suffering of the others.’’ The (anti-Semitic) 
Gentile has a distorted, stereotyped image of the Jew in his mind, which 
does not correspond to the reality? Certainly. But so have the Russians 
about the Germans, the Germans about the English, the English about the 
Americans, the Protestants about the Catholics, the Christians about the 
Mohammedans—not to forget the Jews about the Gentiles and different 
groups of Jews about one another (the German Jews about the Polish Jews, 
the Polish Jews about the Lithuanian Jews, etc.). The anti-Semitic preju- 
dice leads to cruel consequences, to pogroms and persecutions? Without 
any doubt. But the same applies to all other collective prejudices which 
different national or religious groups have about each other; only that, 
in the latter case, the reciprocal pogroms and persecutions have a different 
name—they are called wars. The Jews are unable to see themselves as 
they are seen by others, or, as they “‘really are,” respectively? Certainly. 
But the same applies to the Germans, the Frenchmen, the Americans. 
Many anti-Semitic Gentiles have never seen a Jew face to face and thus 
dislike or hate something which they do not know? But this, too, applies 
to many members of different groups which hate and fight each other. 
Many things, therefore—not everything—in the relations between the 
Gentiles and the Jews are by no means ‘‘peculiar’’ and do not require any 
specific explanation. What appears to be strange and specific is largely 
due to two basic factors: (a) The Jews, being an intensely ethnocentric 
group and not being aware of their own ethnocentrism, do not live in a 
territory of their own where they could indulge at will in their own myth- 
ology without irritating other people; they live among other groups pos- 
sessed by their own, no less intense, ethnocentrism. And (0b) the fact, em- 
phasized by Professor Hertzler in his excellent article ““The Sociology of 
Anti-Semitism through History” (pp. 62-100), that the Jew “is a widely 
dispersed, alien minority. The antipathy to him can be expressed in an emo- 
tional /ingua franca of great extent. There are many people in many lands 
with whom it strikes a chord of response if not complete accord.”’ 
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‘“‘Anonymous” formulates the whole issue in the following way: 


Because it is natural and normal for cultures to be perfectly unconscious of 
themselves in order to function smoothly, the presence within their midst of a 
different and strange culture is irritating and arouses inner conflict. It is a con- 
stant challenge. .... Most cultures, therefore, tend to set up protective barriers 
against too violent assault from outside in the form of antipathies, taboos, and 
prejudices of various sorts. These do not, of course, prevent cultural infiltra- 
tions and cross-fertilization, but they serve to temper and moderate them [p. 
247)... Actually, from a nonmilitary point of view, every culture is the 
natural enemy of every other in the sense that the wholesale acceptance by one 
culture of the alien traits of another, instead of allowing them to filter through 
its own medium, will tend to shatter its integrity. Each must, therefore, protect 
itself [p. 248]. .... Normally, each culture is at home upon its land, strongly 
identified with it. The fact of a certain degree of local or spatial isolation makes 
possible the operation of the protective devices against too disintegrating con- 
tacts with outside cultures. The very knowledge that there exist in the world 
cultures different from our own tends in itself to be slightly disintegrating be- 
cause it forces us to become vaguely conscious of the relativity of our own. Our 
naive reaction is hatred toward those foreign cultures which disturb our assur- 
ance in the ultimate correctness of our own. If we feel our own culture threatened 
in any way, if we feel another group’s success is going to mean that our culture 
will suffer, this hatred may become very intense. In 1914 it led to war. We were 
willing to destroy half the world’s wealth to prevent, as we thought, a strange 
culture from wiping out our own. And war, though horrible, destructive, and 
basically indecisive, is at least for the time being a satisfying outlet for the inner 
conflict which the threat to one’s culture produces. When cultures are fixed upon 
the soil they may hate one another; but if worst comes to the worst, they may 
fight and get some of their blocking straightened out, for the moment at any 
ae In the case of the Jews, however, the situation is different. They re- 
main, in spite of themselves, a culture-within-a-culture no matter where they 
are. The normal reaction of their cultural hosts, since all cultures strain after 
consistency, is revulsion. If Jewish culture were identified with a particular land, 
this cultural irritation—supposing Jewish influence on other cultures to remain 
as great as at present—might conceivably lead to war. But the cultural host 
feels frustrated, baffled at this culture-within-a-culture, with no local habitation. 
To the host culture the Jewish culture seems like a parasitical growth interfering 
with its own normal functioning. Historically the reaction to the anomalous 
situation has taken the familiar forms of expulsion, pogroms, restriction, and 
violence of various sorts—domestic equivalents of war..... To the Jews them- 
selves, unconscious of their cultural strangeness or the cultural peculiarities of 
their personalities, these reactions have seemed bitterly unjust persecutions of 
their religion or their race or their economic success [pp. 249 and 250]. 

This all does not mean that there are no specific problems at all in the 
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field of the relations between the Gentiles and the Jews and that they do 
not require any specific explanation. It means, however, that the more 
specific problems can be explained only after having taken into account 
those general features of the whole situation, presented so clearly by 
‘‘Anonymous.”’ As far as the more specific questions are concerned, many 
penetrating remarks may be found in the articles by Hertzler, J. F. Brown, 
Jessie Bernard, Carl Mayer, and Miriam Beard. They refer especially to 
such facts as these: the dualism of Jewish interests (Hertzler); the bicul- 
turality of the Jews (Jessie Bernard in an excellent article dealing with the 
more intimate features of the Jewish situation); the strange and uncanny 
impression of the Jews because they are incapable of being classified— 
anti-Semitism as a kind of ‘‘fear of spectres’” (C. Mayer); the Jews as a 
symbol of the sinister, invisible financial power (M. Beard). 

One serves neither the cause of truth nor the cause of the Jews by not 
seeing the Jewish problem in the true perspective and in fighting the 
myths of anti-Semitism by inventing equally mythological theories about 
anti-Semitism. The fact that the Jews themselves do not understand the 
most obvious causes of anti-Semitism does not ease the difficult situation 
in which they are placed but rather aggravates and complicates it still 
more. And here again ‘‘Anonymous,” in seeing the whole issue in the true 
perspective, is also the only one who is able to suggest a realistic therapy. 

Concretely the first step in such a program for the Jew would be an earnest 
attempt to carry out Socrates’ injunction—Know thyself. In violation of the 
normal tendency to judge everything from the point of view of one’s own culture, 
the Jew would have to learn to judge himself from the point of view of the host 
culture. Instead of raising the automatic defenses which prevent him from ac- 
cepting even the friendliest of criticism, the Jew would have to make a conscious 
effort to understand and interpret this criticism. This is how Jews look to non- 
Jews. Even the subtlest propaganda will not change this picture unless they 
themselves actually change too. Therefore they must learn wherein their picture 
of themselves differs from other’s picture of them. They can do this only if they 
accept sympathetically, without fighting back, the criticism offered. If they re- 
fuse to listen to well-intentioned criticisms, they will have to hear malicious and 
malevolent ones. When they have learned to accept sincere and honest criticism 
without feeling personally injured, without resentment, without attempting to 
justify or exonerate themselves, without accusations of anti-Semitism, without 
vindictive retaliation and vituperation—when they have learned this, they 
will have taken the first great step in tailoring their culture to fit that of their 
host [p. 261]. 

GusTAV ICHHEISER 
Ch icago 
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What Is Democracy? By CHARLES E. MEerrIAM. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xi+115. $1.00. 

This is a first-class job of popular education, full of robust common 
sense and eminently readable—an admirable ‘“‘tract for the times.’’ The 
author deals in turn with what democracy is, what it is not, its relation- 
ship to equality and liberty, and how to make it work. He restates the 
classic democratic faith, but emphatically in the context of the modern 
world. 

At the outset he insists that democracy can never be finally destroyed: 
‘The common good in the long run will be determined by the commu- 
nity.’ Even the dictators dare not abolish the vote and must profess to be 
acting in the name of “‘true’”’ democracy. 

Democracy rests on the basic assumptions that all men must be treated 
as persons; that all have latent possibilities capable of continuous develop- 
ment; that the gains of civilization belong to the whole people; that the 
consent of the governed is the foundation of order, liberty, and justice; 
and that political decisions should be arrived at by “‘rational processes, by 
common counsel,” with, normally, “‘tolerance and freedom of discussion.” 
Democracy is not bound up with any particular area, race, culture, or 
economic system, though of course all these have their bearing upon it. 
It is essentially flexible and adaptable. That is why, in the long run, 
democracy alone is compatible with the demands of a swiftly moving 
technological civilization. 

Mr. Merriam analyzes acutely the confusions of thought involved in 
the familiar criticisms of democracy: that it is indecisive and inefficient; 
that it lacks power. He is impatient of the suggestion that it is responsible 
for the “decadence of modern youth.”’ There is no decadence; and, he re- 
minds us, ‘‘the older generation grows old, but the throngs that sweep on 
are eternally young. This is today, not yesterday, and it is becoming 
tomorrow.” 

Democracy involves equality: equality before the law, equal rights to 
vote and hold office, equal legal freedom to choose one’s calling, and some 
approach toward economic equality. “Aristocracy”’ is simply not within 
the bounds of practical politics; and, whatever excuse for inequality there 
may have been in the past, the economy of abundance has destroyed it. 
Democracy involves liberty, a series of liberties, individual and group, all 
‘‘in the complex, whirling social equilibrium.”’ There is always a “struggle 
for priorities in liberty,” and the state has to “prevent an anarchy of 
liberties.”” Civil and political liberty we have largely achieved. Modern 
democracy is especially concerned with the struggle for economic liberty: 
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the right toa job, to economic security, to a fair share in the gains of civili- 
zation, and with the harmonizing of liberty and equality. This involves 
planning. It also involves giving our democratic government “enough 
power to go through the motions that are necessary to save the life of the 
democracy”’; the alternative is “‘suicide.”’ 

Mr. Merriam concludes with a short but trenchant discussion of de- 
mocracy, particularly American democracy, and international affairs. 
“Isolation is not a national policy; it is a declaration of bankruptcy, lead- 
ing to national suicide . . . . the kiss of death.”” American democracy must 
defend itself and must take its part in building and preserving a demo- 
cratic world. 

A brief review can indicate the author’s conclusions; it necessarily fails 
to do justice to the insight and penetration of the arguments by which 
they are supported. For that, the reader must turn to the work itself. He 
will not go unrewarded. 

EUGENE FORSEY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


English Political Pluralism. By HENRY MEYER Macip. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 100. $1.25. 

This is a careful, scholarly analysis of the political ideas of Figgis, Cole, 
and Laski and an attempt to work out, on the basis of that analysis, a 
more positive solution of the problems with which they have dealt. The 
argument is too detailed and closely knit to be adequately summarized 
within the limits of this review; but certain indications of its general trend 
can be given. 

Mr. Magid starts from the assumption (questionable) that the increas- 
ing power of the state means that ‘‘familiar liberties are being threatened.”’ 
Pluralism may be viewed as “‘an attempt to analyze the problem of free- 
dom in the light of modern world conditions ....and.... to define and 
organize the plurality of powers and pressure groups....in society.” 

Figgis failed in his attempt because there were two irreconcilable strains 
in his thought: the idea of the communitas communitatum and “‘an ascend- 
ing hierarchy of groups,’’ which is not really pluralistic at all; and the 
doctrine of ‘‘the real personality and freedom of groups.’’ The practical 
problem of a ‘‘free church in a free state”’ is ‘‘insoluble’”’ on the basis of 
Figgis’ distinction between the internal and external aspects of the 
church’s life. But, Mr. Magid thinks, Figgis ‘‘by his very failure . . . . suc- 
ceeded in making clear just what the problem of the modern state is. The 
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demand for absolute freedom is as indefensible as the demand for absolute 
sovereignty.” 

In his discussion of Cole, however, Mr. Magid admits that all the plur- 
alists recognized that absolute freedom was impossible; that what they 
were concerned with was “‘freedom from some central irresponsible body.” 
Cole insisted that “‘if one man represents you for all your interests, some 
of his views may not coincide with yours, and on these points you will not 
be.... free.’’ Hence, he would “‘limit each body in society to one function 
and .... make them all responsible to the bodies or individuals which they 
represent.” Like all the pluralists, Cole made his analysis in social, rather 
than in purely political, terms. Figgis brought in the churches, Cole 
brings in the economic groups. But “What does become a mystery .... is 
the nature of the political.’’ For Cole, the answer seems to be “‘the regula- 
tion of matters of purely personal relationships.”’ 

Like all other critics of Laski, Mr. Magid notes the very marked 
“shifts of emphasis” in his thought from his earlier works to his later. He 
finds the explanation in Laski’s membership in the British Labour party 
and in ‘‘changes in the current political situation.”” Laski’s earlier theory 
is concisely summed up as: ‘‘Power becomes authoritative when it recog- 
nizes its two limitations: (1) It must act in accordance with the state- 
purpose. (2) It must recognize rights. .... The violation of the second is 
prima facie evidence of the violation of the first. It is the individual who 
judges.”’ What happened to this theory in ‘‘The State in Theory and 
Practice’? It did not simply disappear. Mr. Magid thinks Laski had 
found that the essence of the state was force—force in the hands of the 
economically powerful—and that 
this class becomes the enemy of government by consent because it controls the 
government in its own interest. Laski shifts from the view that history shows 
that no group can be sovereign . . . . to the view that one group is as a matter of 
fact effectively sovereign. .... The insistence on the real personality and ulti- 
mate significance of other groups becomes of importance only for the more dis- 
tant future. The immediate need is for the overthrow of the small controlling 
group by some... . more inclusive group... . the workers. 


The ultimate aim is the same; but the basic premise, the moral autonomy 
of the individual, has given way to the subordination of the individual to 
the class and to the “‘inevitability of the class struggle.”’ 

This may be true; but, on the other hand, it is at least possible (though 
the question is too large to be argued here) to work out a reconciliation of 
Laski’s earlier and later views on the basis that his earlier work was in the 
main a negative, agnostic criticism of classical theory and that more re- 
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cently he has been working out a positive complement. The still more 
recent shift ‘“‘back toward parliamentarism,” which Mr. Magid detects, 
some readers may question. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Magid undertakes a criticism of tradi- 
tional theory more fundamental than the pluralists’. He rejects succes- 
sively the notions of a common good, a general will, the social contract, 
the essence of the state as the power to coerce, and the ‘‘Balfour doctrine’”’ 
that the state rests on our being ‘‘fundamentally at one.’’ He concludes 
that ‘‘our other interests keep our tendency to go to extremes for any one 
interest in check. .... It is in the multiplicity of interrelated interests and 
the plurality of overlapping groups that the unity of a peaceful democratic 
community is found.’’ He proceeds to develop this in relation to the func- 
tions of government and of political parties, which last he considers cru- 
cial. The chapter as a whole is a fitting climax to a fruitful, stimulating, 
and often provocative book. 

EUGENE FORSEY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority-Rule. By WILLMOORE KENDALL. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, t941. Pp. 141. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.50. 

This is a highly important, perhaps a revolutionary, book. Mr. Ken- 
dall started out with the usual ideas about what Locke said. Careful 
examination of the text has convinced him that the usual ideas are wrong; 
that Locke meant something very different, often the very opposite of 
what we have been led to suppose; and (though this he does not state in so 
many words) that a good many of the commentators have been content 
to repeat one another’s mistakes. The evidence presented is impressive. 
Only a further study as detailed and careful as Mr. Kendall’s own could 
possibly challenge his conclusion. What no one can challenge is the ad- 
mirable scholarship, the profound learning, the meticulous respect for the 
text, which the author has shown. Even if subsequent investigation and 
discussion should lead to some modification of the conclusions, the book 
is bound to remain a landmark in the study of Locke’s political philosophy, 

Only one very minor criticism suggests itself: a regret that Mr. Kendall 
should have set what are perhaps unnecessary hurdles in his readers’ way 
and narrowed his public, by his use of such words as ‘‘indagatory,”’ “‘pro- 
pugned,”’ “implicate” (adjective), ‘‘debarrass,’’ and “‘politicist,’’ and his 
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frequent (and often elaborate} quotations in French, German, and Italian. 
It is very flattering to have it assumed that one is equally at home in four 
languages; but there are surely readers who could profit greatly by this 
book of whom that assumption is certainly not true. Fortunately, most of 
the quotations are in the introductory chapters, or in footnotes, so that 
even those who are not so accomplished linguists as Mr. Kendall will have 
no trouble following his main argument. 

Mr. Kendall begins with an analysis of what the doctrine of majority- 
rule means: a highly necessary and fruitful piece of work. He then dis- 
cusses the foreshadowings of the doctrine of majority-rule before Locke, 
explains why he has chosen to discuss Locke’s views on the subject, and 
asks that his very unorthodox conclusions be judged not according to fixed 
preconceptions but on the basis of the evidence. 

After these preliminaries, he proceeds to the main body of his work: the 
analysis of Locke’s opinions on the doctrine of majority-rule. Successive 
chapters are devoted to ‘‘The Prince of Individualists,” ‘“The Doctrine of 
Inalienable Rights,”’ ‘““The Law of Nature,” ‘‘Popular Sovereignty,” ‘““The 
Right of the Majority,” ‘Political Equality,” and ‘‘The Problem of 
Popular Consultation,’ followed by an examination of ‘“‘The Latent 
Premise.’’ Mr. Kendall does more than simply analyze; he criticizes 
acutely. He does not try to explain away apparent inconsistencies; he 
does not play the clairvoyant who knows what Locke meant in spite of 
what he said; he does not try to ram Locke into a pigeonhole of his own 
construction, at the cost of a series of amputations. He takes the text as 
he finds it, and as a whole. And he concludes that Locke was not “‘the 
prince of individualists,”’ that he did mot believe in “‘inalienable natural 
rights,” and that he was in fact the forthright and uncompromising cham- 
pion of “‘popular sovereignty” and ‘“‘the right of the majority.’’ The 
greatest weakness in Locke’s theory, he considers, is its failure to deal 
adequately with the question of “‘popular consultation.”’ Locke’s “‘latent 
premise” he finds in a belief that, though moral standards are not relative 
(and hence the opinion of the majority does not make right), the majority 
can, on the whole, and in the long rua, be relied on to arrive at a right con- 
clusion and ‘‘impose a right will.” 

Mr. Kendall promises us a number of further monographs on the ques- 
tion of majority-rule. If they maintain the high standard of this one, they 
will constitute a major contribution to the history of democratic political 
theory. 

EUGENE FORSEY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Strategy for Democracy. By J. DONALD KINGSLEY and Davip W. PETE- 
GORSKY. With chapters by PrerRE Cot, MAx WERNER, ALBERT 
GuERARD, Oscar I. JANowsky, Morpecar EzexreL. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. ix+342. $3.00. 

On a circular advertising this book the publishers point out that the 
average age of the two main authors, who are responsible for about four- 
fifths of the book, is under thirty. At an average age under twenty the 
authors, teachers at Antioch College and pupils of Harold Laski, would 
have a better alibi. It certainly takes youthful naiveté to propagandize 
the Rosa Luxembourg—Lenin type of imperialism theory under such 
labels as ‘‘democracy”’ and to write almost three hundred pages of ver- 
bose prophesying without offering as much as an attempt to analyze the 
underlying industrial, social, and political problems. Nor are the authors 
aware of the source of this ideology, which proposes to substitute ‘“‘pro- 
duction for want” in the place of ‘‘production for profit’—bolshevism in 
the place of capitalism—and to abolish “‘privilege and inequality” at 
home, so that there should be ‘‘no inner compulsion... . to engage in a 
feverish search for markets abroad,” etc. 

As to practical application, the authors rely on the contribution of 
Dr. M. Ezekiel (Department of Agriculture), included in the present 
volume. The planned economy proposed by Ezekiel (pp. 148-68) is a 
curious mixture of capitalistic incentives, inflationary measures, and 
socialistic credos. He suggests modification of taxes “‘so as to increase the 
funds available to consumers for expenditure”’ and “‘so as to encourage or 
stimulate investment.’’ Who then is going to pay taxes at all, or out of 
what income, if neither the income for consumption nor the income for in- 
vestment should be burdened? Dr. Ezekiel’s answer is apparently that 
the government will raise the necessary funds by three methods: direct 
issue of obligations without interest, selling bonds to the banks on the 
Irving Fisher plan of ‘“‘too per cent money,” and “direct issue of fiat 
money.” Needless to go into further details of such a wild inflation pro- 
gram—which are meager anyway. 

The best parts of the book are a few additional articles. Pierre Cot, 
known for his failure as minister of aviation in the defunct French Re- 
public, argues for an international organization of the superstate kind, a 
request heartily embraced by the chief authors of the book. The problem 
of nationalities and minorities is discussed in two short contributions by 
Albert Guérard and Oscar I. Janowsky. The latter’s article, especially, is 
an excellent factual analysis, free of the wishful thinking characteristic of 


the book as a whole. 
MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago and Madison 
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Color, Class, and Personality. By RoBERT L. SUTHERLAND. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1942. Pp. xxiii+135. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, $0.75. 

The research centering on the personality of Negro youth, in the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission series, is here discussed and summarized. The 
studies were carried on by competent and experienced research men, and 
their contributions were enriched by the advice and suggestions of a larger 
number of experts. The results are therefore fairly representative of 
modern sociological knowledge of Negro-white relations. 

The most sound and original of the contributions are to be found in the 
details of some of the research volumes. It is not to be expected that the 
summary and conclusions would be particularly original, in view of the 
large amount of fundamental research already available on this subject. 
The summary statements, however, contain so many qualifications, am- 
biguities, and apparent contradictions that it seems doubtful that the 
knowledge is yet sufficiently advanced to justify a full set of recommenda- 
tions to remedy the problems. 

The recommendations do not appear to have a very close relation to the 
research and in fact do not have a sociological ring. Although one of the 
conclusions is that nothing can be done to help the Negro child without a 
very general economic, political, and educational reform, the recommenda- 
tions are mostly for such devices as discussion groups, demonstrations of 
interest and solidarity, gestures by community leaders, conferences, in- 
stitutes, seminars, special schools and special courses, pamphlets, motion 
pictures, and other propaganda devices. It is hard to believe that the 
necessary fundamental change could result from such measures. It may 
even be that some of the proposals could do more damage than benefit to 
interracial harmony. 

The assignment given to this group was not one that could be expected 
to lead to neat conclusions. Research in the Negro personality, apart from 
research in personality in general, constitutes an artificial separation, as 
does research in youth problems and Negro youth problems. The studies 
make it very clear that Negroes have all sorts of personalities and that Ne- 
gro youth and other youth have various kinds of problems which are inter- 
twined with many forms of social pathology. Some of the aspects of the 
‘“‘Negro problem” apparently are not race problems at all, but problems of 
social classes, of low-income groups, of slum dwellers. The general science 
of personality will tell us much more than specially aimed studies of Negro 
youth personality. General research in race relations will provide a sound- 

er basis for recommendations. Such knowledge accumulates gradually 
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as does all science. It is an unreasonable expectation if the American 
Youth Commission conceived that we could reach our goals so swiftly. 

The research done in the course of this project takes its place in the 
fund of organized knowledge and does its part to advance science. The 
conclusions and recommendations could not be other than premature in 


the present state of sociology. 
Rosert E. L. FArRIs 
Bryn Mawr College 


Life, Liberty, and Property. By ALFRED WINSLOW Jones. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941. Pp. 397. $3.50. 

The appearance of a young sociologist of unusual power is indicated by 
this book. Jones has found a significant question and has attacked it with 
the best of modern skills. The question concerns the attitudes of a series 
of different groups in Akron, Ohio, on the “rights of corporate property.” 

The technique is simple and novel. Jones presented a series of eight 
“‘cases”’ to the individuals interviewed. The following, which was No. V in 
his list, will serve as a sample: 

In 1937 there was a sitdown strike against the Fansteel Metallurgical Corpo- 
ration, in North Chicago. After warning the workers who had occupied the 
plant, and ordering them to leave, police and deputies threw tear-gas bombs 
into the building. This succeeded in dislodging the strikers. Tear-gas, as you 
know, is unpleasant, but not fatal in its effects. 

What do you think of the action of the local authorities, such as the chief 
of police, in ordering that tear-gas be used? 

The response of each individual interviewed was then rated on a 0-4 
scale, where a rating of 4 indicated greatest favor to property rights and a 
rating of o indicated least favor. The least favorable score for the eight 
questions would then be o and the highest, 32. It will be noted that the 
rating was done by the researcher and not by the person who uttered the 
sentences on which the rating was based. 

Quite consistent scores were found for different groups in the popula- 
tion. Industrial executives and business leaders scored high. Workers, 
and especially organized workers, showed the consistently low scores. The 
scores of the ‘‘middle groups”’ in the population were scattered throughout 
the range with some tendency to group in the middle. Plotted, the data 
fall into the form of a rough W with cusps at the two ends and in the 
middle. The possibilities of social change inherent in this distribution of 
opinion is discriminatingly discussed by the author. Jones did not find in 
his sample (of 1,700) any convincing evidence for a trend toward political 
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dominance by labor. He found in Akron that extremism of the left seemed 
considerably weaker than the ‘‘compulsive morality” of the middle. 
Jones is an excellent example of a sociologist who has fought off the 
tendency to use only such statistics as are already provided by the United 
States census. He has imaginatively created his data by the use of sig- 
nificant hypotheses. The result is an active rather than a merely passive 
use of quantitative methods. It is possible—though I am not at all sure— 
that the work could have been slightly improved by using social class 
groups, rather than occupational groups, as his units for sampling. Those 
who follow Mr. Jones in this kind of enterprise—and many will—should 


cast a thought in this direction. 
Joun DOLLARD 
Yale University 


German Psychological Warfare. Edited by LADISLAUS FARAGO. Summary 
by KimpaL~t Younc. New York: Committee for National Morale, 
1941. Pp. 133. $2.50. 

If nothing were known about methods of sociological analysis, develop- 
ments in Germany since 1918 would call for their invention. Moreover, a 
systematic inquiry into such problems as the abrupt shift in orientation 
patterns, the clash between institutional and factional norms of conduct, 
the superimposition on rational capitalistic organization of a chiliastic 
myth in Germany today seem indispensable for the purpose of effectively 
combating totalitarianism. The book on German psychological warfare 
can be regarded as a first attempt at gaining a broader understanding of a 
complex and most menacing issue, or at least of some of its aspects. 

Psychology of warfare is a field difficult of delimitation. The book 
offers both more and less than the title would seem to indicate. It is not 
confined to an analysis of the “‘offensive” psychology of propaganda, or 
even of the general psychological categories applicable to the conduct of 
“total war.’’ Instead, it endeavors to give a condensed description of the 
development of German militarism since 1918, with emphasis on its inner 
organization and on the utilization for such ends of psychology. The wide 
range of the investigation, what with all the social implications of mili- 
tarism and totalitarianism, not to mention their psychology, renders im- 
possible the finding of any principle of classification that would make the 
disparate units into elements of an intelligible process. It must be ad- 
mitted that the editors do not claim to offer such a framework. Their 
survey is based on abstractions from several hundred German titles com- 
prised in an annexed bibliography. This device is a dubious one. Apart 
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from the fact that most of the appraisals given of books and articles 
abound in judgments of value, it ought to be clear that a broad socio- 
psychological configuration cannot and will not result from the mere 
compilation of bibliographical items. 

Small wonder, then, that Kimball Young’s summary, designed to 
point out what can be learned from the survey, remains rather vague and 
academic. Though defending American morale, it does not teach Ameri- 
can propagandists, military tacticians, and statesmen just how to deal 
with German psychological warfare. As for the simple student of society, 
he who would like to know more about the baffling process of mass identi- 
fication with a scoundrel disguised as a savior or about the readiness on the 
part of millions of class-conscious workmen to fight against Russia or 
about the psychology of middle-class people afraid of proletarianization 
or about the sacrifice of life as a means to gain industrial profits. I am 
certain he would deplore not finding any allusion to such vital phenomena 
either in Professor Young’s summary or in the entire book. 

In spite of such shortcomings, and of an apparent tendency on the 
part of the editors to term ‘‘mystical”’ psychological patterns and methods 
unfamiliar to them, the outline should be widely read. Its main merit lies 
in the careful collection of bibliographical references, two hundred of 
which are annotated. The following authors and works seem to deserve 
being included in the next edition: Hans Blueher, Moeller van den Bruck, 
Carl Schmitt, Kurt Hielscher, Hans Freyer, on the general aspect of 
German totalitarianism; Wilhelm Hische, W. Nieuwenhuysen, and Alfred 
Krueger, on the Arbeitsdienst (labor service) organization, which is barely 
mentioned; Julius Ruhl and Anton Sassmann, whose book on Die deutsche 
Reichswehr is quite important; the various regulations for infantry and the 
other weapons; the Schulungsbriefe of the National Socialist party and 
the periodicals of its suborganizations. Also, it might be desirable to refer 
to some outstanding works on the subject by anti-Fascist authors, e.g., 
Wilhelm Reich’s Massenpsychologie des Faschismus or Erich Fromm’s 
Escape from Freedom. May I remark to the translator, that ‘‘erztehlich’’ is 
not educable, but educative; ‘“‘Ouellenkunde’’ not sources of information, 
but the knowledge and analysis of such sources; and, finally, ‘““Gemein- 
schaftserlebnis,” the key word of national socialism, borrowed from the 
former youth movement, is not just the plainly rational community of 
experience, but experience of community, bearing an irrational connota- 
tion and with a vengeance. 

ERICH FRANZEN 
Miami University 
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Foundations for a Science of Personality. By ANDRAS ANGYAL. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. xi+ 383. $2.25. 


According to the author, psychology, human physiology, and sociol- 
ogy ‘‘deal with artificially separated single aspects of the human organ- 
ism,’ and, since knowledge of the existing segmental studies ‘‘cannot re- 
sult in a science of the total person,”’ he is therefore proposing a “holistic 
approach”’ to such a science. By “‘holism,”’ which the author borrowed 
from F. C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution, he means “totality” or ‘“‘Ges- 
talt.”” The Aristotelian conception of the “holistic approach” made in- 
roads into the biological sciences, especially in some outstanding organ- 
ismic theories, in the psychobiology of Adolph Meyer, in Gestalt psy- 
chology, in the personalisms of William Stern, and in the theory of emer- 
gent evolution and the sociological system of Spann. 

Briefly, the author’s holistic theory implies: the organism is a dynamic 
organization, a process. The ‘“‘life process”’ takes place between the or- 
ganism and the environment and is the resultant of two forces: ‘“‘the 
autonomous determination of the organism and the heteronomous in- 
fluences of the environment.”’ The dynamic character of this process is ex- 
pressed symbolically by the ratio (a/h), < (a/h)., signifying that “‘the 
organism tends to go from a state of lesser autonomy to a state of greater 
autonomy.” In this tendency toward greater autonomy, which is ‘‘closely 
related to the concept of ‘aggression,’’’ the person tends also toward 
‘“homonomy,” in that he becomes part of a meaningful social order. These 
two trends are manifested in “‘specific expressions.’ In the trend toward 
automony are included: the drive for action, for superiority, for acquisi- 
tion and possession, for exploration, and for integrity. In the trend to- 
ward homonomy are: social participation, desire for social status, wish 
to be noticed and yet to conform, and certain forms of emotional attach- 
ment to the environment. Subsidiary tendencies are: wish for security, 
wish for orientation, and a tendency toward integration. In his analysis 
of personality integration, the author introduces what he terms “‘the basic 
category of a holistic logic, the concept of system,” which he defines as 
certain types of order determined by unifying principles. Thus the total 
personality organization is described as a hierarchy of systems. In the 
light of these concepts the author interprets the stimulus-response pat- 
tern, the problem of conditioning, and pathological disturbances of in- 
tegration. He considers also the ‘“‘person’s evolution in the time dimen- 
sion” according to Gestalt principles. He regards the life-history “‘as a 
temporally extended whole which follows laws that are characteristic of 
wholes in general, such as the laws of Pregnanz, the law of Closure, and 
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the succession of stages of differentiation.” Dr. Angyal attempts a unifica- 
tion of the data of personality studies and suggests problems for empirical 
research. 

The critical observations of the reviewer are not intended to detract 
from the significance of Dr. Angyal’s valuable contribution. The author 
fails to demonstrate how the organism acquires the capacity of self-con- 
sciousness, reflective thinking, abstract reasoning, purposive behavior, 
and how to bridge the gap between impulse and rationality. For instance, 


when he speaks of the factors contained in emotion as “proprioception of 
neuromuscular and neurovegetative processes’ and when he points to the 
specific components of emotion as ‘‘the feeling tones of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness,”’ he does not show how these feeling tones are related to 
what he terms the ‘‘aspect of value.”’ There is a distinct gap between the 
processes of autonomy and homonomy of the organism, which appears to 
stem from an incomplete treatment of the problems of meaning and of 
language development. While the author neglected wide areas of knowl- 
edge in the fields of sociology and social psychology, his book contains 
highly useful notions for the study of personality. 
SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


Fundamentals of Social Psychology. By Emory S. BoGArpbus. 3d ed. 
New York and London: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941. Pp. xii+538. 
$3.50. 

This second revision of Bogardus’ popular book, the only American 
textbook in the field of social psychology to go into so many editions, in- 
volves no major changes from the previous version, published in 1931. 
The main parts have been given new titles, as have several of the chapters. 
One chapter has been given a new focus and moved from the fourth to the 
third part. A list of books called ‘‘A Social Psychology Library”’ has been 
appended for the use of teachers and students. Some of the chapters have 
been very well brought up to date, while others have remained almost 
unchanged. One good example of the first sort is the chapter on fashion 
and fad, which extends to 1941 the earlier reports on fad behavior in the 
United States. Another is the final chapter on recent changes in the field. 
Several of the newer textbooks are commented on and experimental stud- 
ies receive some attention. However, there is no reference to the recent 
sociometric contributions or to the field theoretical approach. Biblio- 
graphical lists at ends of chapters have been thoroughly revised. 
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The first edition of this book was published in the same year as F. H. 
Allport’s Social Psychology, 1924. Its continued success speaks well for 
its ability to meet the needs of a large number of courses in sociology de- 
partments. One of the reasons is its emphasis on the social situation and 
on a psychological analysis of the chief forms and processes of interstimu- 
lation and interresponse. Another is that Bogardus uses a true sociological 
approach to social psychology, marked by giving precedence to the social 
group. This approach, together with his frank, but not extreme, employ- 
ment of introspective analysis, also puts him in the excellent company of 
Cooley, Mead, Dewey, Thomas, and Faris. 

MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


Introduction to Social Psychology. By MAuRiIcE H. Krout. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xv+823. $4.00. 

It is not clear why this volume is called an introduction to social psy- 
chology. In the first four chapters, under the headings of ‘‘Environment,” 
“Heredity,” Organism,” and ‘“The Group,” the author draws main- 
ly from a remarkably wide area of experimental studies in general psy- 
chology but provides no framework for orienting the student to the sub- 
ject matter of social psychology. Thus his treatment of the “group”’ 
deals largely with a review of the psychological studies of the relation of 
I.Q. to ‘‘similar” and ‘‘different social environments,”’ as well as a dis- 
cussion of the controversies over this problem. But he devotes only the 
remaining sixteen pages of this chapter to a presentation of different 
theories of the group by merely touching on the viewpoints of Cooley, 
Park and Burgess, Chapin, LeBon, McDougall, F. H. Allport, C. M. 
Child, Dewey, Durkheim, Gestalt, and Wheeler’s eight organismic laws, 
Lewin and the “‘topological studies of intragroup behavior,’’ with a con- 
cluding few paragraphs on the sociometric studies by Moreno and Lund- 
berg. It is here that the author declares, without demonstration: ‘‘Thus 
the sociometrists have proved that we can predict individual behavior 
from the study of the group, though not the opposite, of course” (p. 238). 
It should be noted, however, as it is generally acknowledged, that statisti- 
cal method deals with averages and probabilities and cannot predict the 
course of an individual instance. 

In the remaining eight chapters, under the heading of ‘‘Culture,”’ 
“Symbolism,” “‘Patterning,”’ “‘Survivals,’’ ““Change,”’ ‘“‘Conflict,”’ ‘“Lead- 
ership,” and ‘‘Followership,”’ the author brings together an enormous 
amount of material from cultural anthropology, ethnology, sociology, 
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social psychology, social history, etc. Throughout this treatment the dis- 
cussion shifts between a number of perspectives so that it is not quite ap- 
parent what the author considers his approach to social psychology. Since 
the entire treatise, while inclined to a behavioristic interpretation, is, 
nevertheless, upon occasion, tempered by the viewpoints of other schools 
of psychology and social psychology, the result is a somewhat confusing 
eclecticism. 

Despite its serious shortcomings, this volume is an interesting com- 
pendium of materials, thoroughly annotated, with well-conceived ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter which would make it very useful for be- 
ginning students in sociology. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


The Social Self. By Victor E. HELLEBERG. Lawrence, Kan.: Victor E. 

Helleberg, t941. Pp. x+116. 

The author starts his discussion with animal evolution and then traces 
the development of biological man, the emergence of human intelligence 
out of co-operative human activities, and the function of meaning in 
guiding human conduct. As the culminating point in human develop- 
ment, scientific method 1s shown to be, as Mead put it, “the process of 
evolution become self-conscious.’’ The author states that this work stems 
from his efforts ‘“‘to assimilate and translate the ideas of George Herbert 
Mead and John Dewey’”’ in order that his students “might understand and 
use them to guide their lives.” 

It is regrettable that Helleberg did not attempt a theoretically syste- 
matic treatment of either one of these authors but merely high-lighted 
some of their concepts dealing with the process of socialization of the bio- 
logical individual. Within the span of one hundred and sixteen sparsely 
written pages the author covers virtually the entire vista of evolution, 
through its various stages, including the socialized individual in a society 
characterized by science and democracy. Notwithstanding the already 
too repetitious manner of presentation, this book is concluded with a six- 
page chapter entitled ‘‘A Final Flashback over the Development of 
Civilization and of the Human Individual Imbedded in It.”’ The entire 
treatment is poorly documented and revolves around lengthy quotations 
from Mead and Dewey. 

It is apparent that, in his devotion to these two great minds in Ameri- 
can thought, Helleberg was sidetracked from presenting with clarity and 
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thoroughness their respective systems of thought. Despite the serious 
shortcomings of this book, it will, nevertheless, introduce the beginning 
student in social psychology to some significant notions of Mead’s and 
Dewey’s philosophy, thereby stimulating him to further study. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


The Roots of National Socialism. By Rowan D’O. BuTLER. New York: 

Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 304. $3.00. 

The author offers a survey of German political history and thought in 
order to show that naziism is the climax of one hundred and fifty years of 
persistent theory. German thought has “‘come round full circle, unbroken 
in its continuity, unchanged in its appeal. The first and the latest prophets 
{Herder and Moeller van der Bruck] were of one inspiration.’”’ But was 
not Herder an individualist and cosmopolitan? ‘‘Vaterlaender,’’ he said, 
‘“‘will never go to war against one another. They lie quietly side by side 
and help one another like families.”” Herder’s Volkgeist is not Hitler’s, 
unfortunately. To prove his thesis, the author needs a considerable 
amount of violence in the selection and interpretation of his facts and 
quotations. His thesis guides selection and interpretation. Facts that do 
not fit into the straight line are either disregarded or are a “deceptive in- 
terlude.’’ A dubious method leads to a tissue of half-truth and error, in 
which the best cosmopolitans, democrats, and liberals line up as fore- 
runners of naziism. This procedure promotes suspicion even in instances 
where the author has an excellent case. If he had tried to prove less, he 
would have proved more. In the history of ideas this method could be 
applied with some success for and against any thesis. 

Whether the content of the book is or is not misleading, the title cer- 
tainly is. The author traces some elements of the confused ideology of 
naziism. But this is neither national socialism nor its roots. It is danger- 
ous to think of naziism as the result of a Germanic confusion of thought. 
The book contains nothing about the dynamism, the nature, and the 
origin of the forces, the breakdown of the social structure, the industrial 
revolution, the aftermath of World War I, the mechanized masses and 
their emotional lability in times of distress—a danger and possibility in- 
herent in the age. The real roots of national socialism are something much 
more formidable than any Germanic confusion of thought. The time for 
this kind of reasoning should be over. Weare in the midst of a war that is 
total in both extension and intensity. If we face the problem of the after- 
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math in the spirit of the author, Hitler might turn out to have been only 
the first of a series of unknown soldiers who will destroy our future and 
re-write the history of our past ideas. 
KURT RIEZLER 
New School for Social Research 


Words That Won the War. By James R. Mock and Cepric LARSON. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+372. $3.75. 
This is an excellent account of the formation, structure, and activities 

of the Committee on Public Information during World War I. The au- 
thors had the privilege of examining a large portion of the documents and 
records of this committee which have hitherto been inaccessible./ Their 
well-documented historical account should serve to dispel the mythical 
and fabulous ideas about the work of this committee that have grown up 
in lay and academic thought/ Of particular interest is their sympathetic 
depiction of the chairman, George Creel. Their presentation of facts 
makes it clear that he conducted his work with an intelligence, sobriety, 
and insight of high order./ This volume is of particular importance in view 
of the present war, with its inevitable problems of maintaining a public 
that is well informed, united, and determined. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860. By PERCY 
We tis BIpWELL and Joun I. FALconer. New York: Peter Smith, 
1941. Pp. xii+512. (Reprinted with the permission of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington.) $7.50. 

This book is a reprint, without change or addition, of one of the ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to American Economic History” supervised by a representative 
board of economists and sponsored by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. Although this study was not issued until 1925, it was planned 
early in the century by Kenyon L. Butterfield and Henry C. Taylor, 
pioneers in the application of sociology and economics to rural life and 
welfare. The organization and proportion reflect this pioneer origin. The 
emphasis is upon cultivation and husbandry with summary treatments of 
markets and marketing systems. Perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion is Professor Bidwell’s brief but highly suggestive discussion of the 
transition from self-sufficient to commercialized farming. Contemporary 
writings are quoted so freely as to make the book in considerable part a 
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source collection. There are numerous maps, graphs, and statistical tables 
of production and marketing and illustrations of agricultural implements. 

The Bibliography is in the main representative and reasonably full. 
Rural folkways and social institutions are glimpsed here and there in 
) accounts of pioneer farming and in brief and conventional summaries of 
the beginnings of agricultural societies, journals, and educational efforts. 
Recent tendencies in historical reinterpretations and re-evaluations 
that should contribute to a more adequate writing of the history of Ameri- 
can agriculture are the concept of regionalism, the fuller investigation of 
the ‘‘frontier hypothesis,” especially in relation to land disposal and utili- 
; zation, the basis and early manifestations of agrarianism, and the serious 
study of administrative history, and of the history of social institutions. 
Due mainly to the efforts of a few land-grant colleges, the Agricultural 
History Society, and the Columbia University Studies in the History of 
American Agriculture, definite, if small, beginnings have been made in the 
investigation and interpretation of this neglected part of national history. 
Essential! source materials are being edited and introductory monographs 
written on the agricultural fair, the agricultural press, the land-grant 
college, and farmers’ organizations and movements as well as biographies 
of representative agricultural leaders. The factual information provided 
and the conclusions reached by these studies would seem to have direct 
and essential pertinence for economic and social historians, economists, 
sociologists, and political scientists. But thus far there is little evidence 

of the serious demand for such findings by any of these groups. 


EARLE D. Ross 


Towa State College 


Women in Crime. By FLORENCE MONAHAN. New York: Ives Washburn, 

Inc., 1941. Pp. xvi+ 306. $2.75. 

After an account of her childhood and of her early interest in the suf- 
frage movement, Miss Monahan describes how she was introduced to 
practical penology by being asked to take charge of the new reformatory at 
Shakopee. She was well trained for this work, having taken a normal- 
school course, and having also passed the bar examinations. Even more 
was she suited by temperament, being blessed with unlimited health and 
energy; and from her Phelan and Monahan ancestry she was able both 
to see a joke and to survive a fight. 

The chapters of the book are devoted to such problems as the parole 
system; politics; repeaters, drugs, vice, and crimes of violence; medical 
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care; and recreational outlets. All these and other matters of similar im- 
portance are discussed from the point of view of a practical realist—under- 
standing, but neither sentimental nor pedantic. 

Anyone who has dealt with the types of which she writes recognizes the 
authenticity of her experiences by such side comments as“ No prisons can 


be really good.”’ ‘“‘Few innocent are convicted, few who are pretty, and 
none who are rich.”’ ‘‘ Whatever the affidavit may state as the cause of ar- 
rest, the women almost invariably have a bad sex history, and as such, are 
almost always both intemperate and lazy.’’ On the pleasanter side, they 
are usually very fond of children and respect fairness and sympathy even 
though they present a sullen exterior. And, as everyone who deals with 
them has discovered, the murderers are far easier to handle than the 
prostitutes, since they are more likely to have had some motive for their 
act other than the prostitute’s universal dislike of work. The curious fact 
that in interracial sex affairs the white girls are the aggressors is recog- 
nized by an experienced reader as true, as well as the fact that there would 
be far fewer murders if it were not so easy to buy guns. 

The author gropes, as do all workers with delinquents, for some ade- 
quate motive to make women want to change habits which they have been 
years in acquiring. She suggests that she has observed the desire to be 
attractive with pretty clothes, the wish to marry well, and the religious 
motive to be the most potent. She also observes that the quickest way to 
get any institution in an uproar is to provide poor food. 

From these and similar comments it is clear that Miss Monahan is 
well schooled in experience and that anyone who has any idea of running 
an institution should read her book and take careful notes. 

ELEANOR R. WEMBRIDGE 
Los Angeles, California. 


America’s Own Refugees: Our 4,000,000 Homeless Migrants. By HENRY 
Hitt Coiiins, Jr. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
323. $3.00. 

John Steinbeck made everybody listen to the story of Okies who flee 
to California for refuge. The pages of the hearings before the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee made plain the reasons why western industrial- 
ized agriculture affords them a refuge—and why it is no better refuge than 
they find it to be. The Tolan Committee on Migration spread on the rec- 
ord for all to see the national character of migration in agriculture. It 
showed the reasons within the agricultural structure itself for creation and 
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spread of a class of workers so disturbing to the United States Industrial 
Commission of rgo1 that it was described as ‘‘a low order of farm labor, 
if worthy to be classed with it at all, and an excrescence upon its fair face.” 
Next the Tolan Committee turned to examine the urban and industrial 
migration between states, which is even greater in volume than agricul- 
tural migration. In the midst of the Committee’s labors have come de- 
fense and war. The Tolan Committee promptly swung its attention to 
the migrants sucked into defense activities and already is giving half an 
eye to the wave of the future migration when war shall cease. 

Collins, who served for a time on the staff of the Tolan Committee, has 
taken these materials as they fill the government record, made his selec- 
tions, and woven them into a single volume. He is a journalist, with a 
feeling for language and with his heart in his subject. It will make good 
reading for his fellow-alumni of Princeton and of other colleges—gripping 
our interest even when it is the kind of thing we instinctively turn our 
backs upon. We cannot turn our backs, for the problems he presents will 


confront us when peace comes. 
PauL S. TAYLOR 
University of California 


The Schoolma’am. By FRANcES R. DONOVAN. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co., 1938. Pp. xii+356. $2.50. 

Sociologists largely slight two areas of study, practically and theoreti- 
cally important, which this book discusses—the occupational group and 
adjustment to old age. The occupations and professions are social institu- 
tions of significance. They are both matrixes and resultants of personality 
development and selection and of ruling attitudes; the literature upon 
them which shows sociological insight is meager. Some professions repre- 
sent institutions we have seen grow up largely within our own lifetimes and 
on which all needed information for study is at hand. Life-history mate- 
rial from such a group can be revealing. The evolution of personality and 
patterns of action during the years to adulthood has been much studied; 
the reorganization and devolution of these during the occupational life 
and in old age deserve study. Hence the peculiar interest of a book like 
this. Further, most sociologists are teachers, whether they recognize it or 
not; successful teachers are practicing social psychologists. 

Chapters of interest cover types of women teachers, why the woman 
teacher will not or cannot get married; the married teacher (and who her 
husband is); the queer teacher; social backgrounds; private life; place of 
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the teacher in her community; why she teaches, and the pros and cons of 
teaching ; economic position, tenure and income, and old age; homemaking 
and dependents; professional organizations; and a highly optimistic view 
of ‘The Schoolma’am of Tomorrow.” Personal case summaries range 
from a few lines to chapter length. 

The author aims to portray the real persons behind the popular stereo- 
type. In teaching, the primary task is difficult—to be at once a stimulator 
and an inhibitor, to unleash the inner forces of the child as progressive 
thought demands, yet at the same time to discipline and enforce the re- 
straints on child restlessness which the community requires. To some 
women, teaching is a stopgap till marriage; to others, it is a permanent 
occupation accepted willingly or unwillingly. The well-balanced section 
on organizations of teachers is illustrated by an account of the unification 
of teachers’ organizations in Chicago into the teachers’ union. 


JORDAN T. CAVAN 
Rockford College 


Social Aspects of Crime in England between the Wars. By HERMANN MANN- 

HEIM. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 382. $5.00. 

The effect of World War I upon crime in England is the point of de- 
parture in this book. The number of indictable crimes known to the 
police, which is one index of crime, increased more than too per cent in 
the subsequent twenty-year period; the number of persons tried for in- 
dictable crimes, which is the second principal index of crime, increased 
less than 10 per cent. The author makes a good case for the superiority 
of the former index and thus demonstrates with a fair degree of certainty 


that crime did increase greatly after the war. He has no organized body of 
data with which to explain the increase but suggests that the variables 
include such things as the monotony of peace after the war fever ended, 
the decrease in funds with which to satisfy wants, the loss of respect for : 
public property which had developed during the war in practices known as 
‘*scrounging”’ or “‘scrumping,’’ and the subsequent extension of this atti- 
tude toward the property of railways, corporations, and other impersonal 
agencies. 

The remainder of the book is related loosely or not at all to World War 
I. It is a series of studies of alcoholism, gambling, prostitution, and ju- 
venile delinquency, and of certain factors such as unemployment, strikes, 
and the development of the automobile in relation to general crime rates. 
The chapter on unemployment should disabuse any reader of the idea 
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that there is a clear-cut relation between unemployment and crime. In 
certain periods the unemployment index and the crime index rose in close 
association, but in other periods, especially from 1934 to 1938, the unem- 
ployment index dropped sharply while the crime index continued on a 
steep ascent. In some regions the unemployment index and the crime in- 
dex had a positive association and in others a negative association. When 
juvenile delinquents were excluded, the two indexes had a more consistent 
association. The author concludes guardedly that unemployment gen- 
erally causes crime and that when this effect does not appear it is because 
of the intrusion of other factors. 

The chapters on juvenile delinquency are an analysis of a thousand 
case records of ex-Borstal boys and girls. This analysis shows a large 
number of factors associated in some manner or other with delinquent be- 
havior but provides no explicit principle of explanation. 

A chapter on recidivism contains interesting information regarding 
habitual and professional crime. It is an analysis of the records of 1,274 
persons who had at least four convictions each. The number first con- 
victed in the age period seventeen to twenty-one was greater than in any 
other age period; some who were first convicted after the age of forty de- 
veloped into habitual criminals. Few of the recidivists confined their 
crimes to one type, although many of them showed concentration on one 
type. 

EpwIin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Crime and Its Treatment: Social and Legal Aspects of Criminology. By 
ARTHUR Evans Woop and JOHN BARKER WAITE. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1941. Pp. 742. $3.50. 


Should a criminology include the legal aspects of crime? The query 

sounds somewhat absurd, since, to a certain extent at least, we have al- 

i ways done so without avowing it. Crime in modern society is a legal no- 
tion, code-made, and formal. We may say that rough sociological bear- 
ings are at the root of our legal distinctions; criminal law, however, has a 
psychology and sociology of its own, unperplexed, slow-gaited, and gen- 
eralizing in such a measure that it is often brought to the brink of failure. 
Some concepts of crime (for instance, the witch trials) have left our view 

of life long before they vacated our legal systems. Other ideas, although 
accepted by sociology as grave forms of disorganization, are still seeking 
juristic materiality. In this changing world social science precedes the 
tardy march of law. Yet it remains true that crime is only an object of 
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sociology in so far as it has received the sanction and check of criminal 
law. We should get lost otherwise in scientific boundlessness. 

In discussing the causes of crime we certainly do trace the phenomenon 
of crime back to its sources in the domain of group life and group con- 
flicts. Yet crime itself cannot be detached from the delimitating legal 
distinctions. 

Furthermore, crime does not strike us by simple external symptoms, 
as does a physical disability or a cold. Human actions are equivocal mat- 
ters. Their import can be ascertained only by a mental process. Many 
agencies are involved in this investigating and discriminative procedure. 
All the transactions of these agencies from arrest to the electric chair rest 
upon strict legal rules. 

The reviewer welcomes the new method as an attempt to rebridge the 
gulf which has been created between two kindred sciences. Their tech- 
niques differ widely, but they are both aiming at the same goal—the pro- 
tection of society. Our extreme division of labor may necessitate a far- 
reaching isolation of the scientific approach. However, in teaching we 
should try to give to our students a round and complete picture of the 
phenomenon of crime. This picture should represent true life and not our 
diverging inquisitive methods which have torn the cohesive reality into 
pieces. 

Mr. Wood has given ample room to crime-breeding community situa- 
tions and political factors in relation to delinquency, less to the problems 
of age, sex, race, and migration. A large chapter deals with juvenile de- 
linquency. There are two excellent parts on probation and parole. Mr. 
Waite’s section on the legal aspects of crime is a model of conciseness and 
lucidity. 

This new textbook is a welcome addition to the literature on crime and 
its treatment. 

HANS VON HENTIG 
University of Colorado 


Creative Group Work on the Campus: A Developmental Study of Certain Aspects 
of Student Life. By Louise Price. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xvi+437. $3.25. 

This study is an appraisal from the point of view of a professional in group 
work of the various attempts that have been made, during several decades, at 
Stephens College and Stanford University to solve campus problems through 
the “‘conference method.”’ Seemingly these institutions were chosen because of 
their experimental bent in this direction. After reviewing “‘creative group work”’ 
in the fields of social service and recreation, government, and industry, the au- 
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thor lays the foundation for her analysis by a sympathetic review of the work 
of Dewey, Lewin, Moreno, Sherif, Simpson, Pigors, and others. She then treats 
in detail the experience of Stephens and Stanford with student government, 
guidance and counseling, faculty-student panels, and the like. She finds that 
many of the programs undertaken fit in with the objective of group work on the 
campus, which she defines as ‘‘the guidance of students and faculty in the ra- 
tional adaptation of community arrangements and personal adjustments to 
changing conditions by democratic methods” (p. 363). 

The author is to be criticized for what she omits rather than for anything she 
commits. Progressive education and social work combine to make her see the 
college merely as a place of mutual adjustment among students and faculty. 
There is no emphasis on the principal task, that of fitting students to participate 
in a complex society by transmitting to them a rich social heritage. If half the 
attention given to problems of dating, grooming, and extra-curricular activities 
were turned to helping students understand the importance of what they are 
learning, more confidence could be felt in the movement for group work on the 
campus. 

RoBeErT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 
Youth in a Catholic Parish. By BrotHER AUGUSTINE MCCAFFREY. Washing- 
ton: Catholic University of America Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii+-310. $2.00. 

The importance of this work lies essentially in its uniqueness. Surveys of 
Catholic parishes in this country are rare. This one, based upon interviews with 
practically all the Catholic young people in the territory of what appears to be 
a lower-middle-class parish, covers a wide range of problems. It gives a quite 
full account of the relations of the young people to their parish church, of its in- 
cidental activities, and even of their thoughts and opinions concerning religious 
and moral matters. The author gives every evidence of having skilfully over- 
come whatever lack of frankness may be expected of Catholic youngsters when 
talking to a religious. 

Of particular interest is the chapter entitled ““Youth and Leisure,” for it 
shows some of the problems met by the parish church in trying to elaborate its 
associational system to include young people of various interests and social 
ranks. The evidence suggests that the young people who consider themselves 
the social élite tend to form social sororities and fraternities which, although 
Catholic in membership, are not of parish sponsorship. 

The many tabulations of information given are not definitive enough for sig- 
nificant statistical analysis but serve well as a basis for the author’s own discus- 
sion of what he found these young people to be like. 

Such works are a good beginning of something much needed—a thorough 
description and analysis of Catholic society in the United States. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
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A Social and Economic Study of the New Orleans Jewish Community. By JULIAN 
B. FEIrBELMAN. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 

XVili+-157. 

It may be, as the author says, that ‘the study of the community today re- 
quires no justification,”’ provided the student has in mind some problem which 
will be as well or better elucidated by studying a community than by some other 
means. In this particular study the purpose is stated as merely that of examining 
the Jewish community of New Orleans. The result is a somewhat haphazard 
compendium of information which comes closest to having some focal point in a 
part which deals with the rise and interrelations of the institutions of the New 
Orleans Jewish community. As a lagniappe, the reader gets some chapters on 
Jewish communal organization in the United States at large, whose relation to 
the rest of the book is not stated. Since most of the tables are neither adapted to 
nor used for purposes of analysis, one is glad to find them tucked safely away in 
the Appendix. 

EveRETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
Post-defense Readjustments. By Davip C. Prince. Washington, D.C.: Con- 
struction and Civic Development Department, Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States, 1941. Pp. 15. 

It is heartening to note that the executives of some of the major industrial 
enterprises in the United States are giving serious thought to post-war problems 
that can be foreseen as arising in connection with their particular industries and 
as affecting our whole economy. This pamphlet is such a forward look by a vice- 
president of General Electric Company. His analysis shows that “it should be 
possible by keeping the country busy and employed, to make full use of our ex- 
panded productive machinery and provide a high standard of living for all 
America. The only way we can fall short of that goal is to sit down and not ar- 
range to have work for those people to do.” 


Louis WIRTH 
University of Chicago 
A Nickel and a Prayer. By JANE EpNA Hunter. Cleveland: Elli Kani Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940. Pp. 198. $2.50. 

The author tells, in simple style and with generosity to all, the story of her 
life from plantation, through a hard career as a pioneer among Negro trained 
nurses, to headship of the Phyllis Wheatley Association. The Association, under 
her leadership, has grown from a modest home for working girls to a large in- 
stitution of the type of the Y.W.C.A. The story will be interesting to students 
of Negro careers as well as to those interested in the peculiar race relations 
which develop in institutions financed by white philanthropists for service to 
Negroes. 

EvEeRETT C, HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
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Opinion Conflict and School Support. By FREDERICK T. Rope. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. viiit+164. $2.00. 

In this book Dr. Rope, apparently an educator connected with the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, reports the results of a survey of public opinion in Pitts- 
burgh as it concerns the schools. As Dr. Rope sees it: ‘“There is need to provide 
educational leaders with a technique whereby they may assess the expressed de- 
sires of all community groups concerning educational policies and functions.”’ 
He finds such a technique in the methods of public opinion polling, particularly 
those used by Gallup and the American Institute of Public Opinion, and he then 
suggests that continuous public opinion polls be made by school public relations 
officers. In his own study, the results of the Pittsburgh poll show the majority 
of those polled in favor of broader educational services. 

There are a number of criticisms that may be raised about this publication. 
First, there is considerable doubt whether other educators in other school sys- 
tems will have the funds or the staff available to carry on these types of studies. 
Then, too, the making of continuous public opinion polls requires a degree of 
sophistication with reference to polling techniques that most educators at the 
present time probably do not possess. With reference to the results of the Pitts- 
burgh poll itself, all the conclusions drawn by the author from his data would not 
seem to be justified by his materials. For example, conclusions such as “The 
people of Pittsburgh want and are willing to pay for broader educational serv- 
ices” do not seem to be in accordance with the replies presented in Table 11a in 
which only 35.7 per cent of the white group are in favor of increasing taxes to 
maintain present services and, of the same group, 32.7 per cent have no opinion 
on the topic. 

Further, the careful reader is disturbed by a constant reference to the au- 
thors of the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions as Rundquist and Sletts. 
Dr. Sletto would probably appreciate a correct spelling of his name, at least in 
the Bibliography. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 


The Sociology of Races, Cultures and Human Progress. By BENoY KUMAR SArR- 
KAR. Calcutta: Chuckervertty, Chatterjee & Co., 1939. Pp. x+390. R. 7. 
This collection of essays is an acid criticism of a prejudiced Western concept 

of the Orient and an attack on occidental “‘albinocracy and colonialism.’”’ A 

highly sophisticated connoisseur of Euro-American culture, the author is a de- 

termined spokesman of Asiatic self-determination and resistance against Euro- 

American penetration. Although the promise of a sociological discourse im- 

plied in the title may be discounted, the publication is of unquestionable interest 

to the student of sociology as well as to the observer of world-politics and of 

Asiatic developments in particular. 

Considerable space is given to a demonstration of Asiatic—notably Indian 
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influence on Western technology—art and science. The comparative treatment 
of certain aspects of oriental and occidental culture is designed to deflate West- 
ern ethnocentrism. Details of the analysis remind the reader of the Spenglerian 
style of interpretation. The five chapters of the book on Young Asia, Asia 
and Euro-America, the Chinese Revolution, trends in Hindu culture, and 
Young India cover a wide array of subjects, such as comparative aesthetics, 
Indian padagogigs, the treatment of Orientals in America, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and Christianity, and literature, science, and foreign policy in contempo- 
rary India. Allowing for the militant character of the book and its avowed 
Asiatic point of view, it is well worth reading both as a source of information 
and as a learned interpretation of an all-Asiatic Swarajism. 
ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Regensburg and Augsburg. By RAPHAEL Straus. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1939. Pp. x+ 261. $2.25. 
Jews in the Province of Posen. By MicHAEt M. ZArcuIn. Philadelphia: Dropsie 

College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1939. Pp. 115. $2.00. 

Straus’s book represents a detailed social, economic, and intellectual history 
of two Jewish communities in the Bavarian cities of Regensburg and Augsburg 
up to the early nineteenth century. A major portion of the study deals with 
the position of the Jews in the growing conflict between the local patriciate and 
the territorial sovereign, on the one hand, and the urban middle classes, on the 
other. A detailed account is given of the subsequent popular uprising and ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from the two cities in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Aside from its historical objectives the study makes a valuable contribution to 
the subject of minority self-government. The firsthand use of extensive source 
material enhances the merit of the publication. 

Zarchin’s study, too, is based on firsthand sources, and it is even more closely 
related to the subject of Jewish self-government, covering the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The data presented illustrate the activities of various Jew- 
ish organizations—economic, educational, charitable, and religious. A brief ac- 
count of the organization and policies of a Jewish tailors guild and of a series of 
protective measures against outside competition is of comparative interest. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Judaism in a Changing World. Edited by LEo Junc. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. x+ 204. $3.00. 

Fifteen authors present a symposium devoted to the interpretation of Jewish 
tradition, religious teaching and custom, and their meaning in the present world. 
The essays include such topics as education, Jewish-Christian relations, Zionism, 
biblical criticism, the conflict of science and religion, and marriage. The con- 
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tributions are, as the editor in his Preface remarks, concerned with the long- 
range objectives of Judaism as a religion and way of life and its potential con- 
tribution to present society rather than with the present plight of the Jews in 
Europe. These objectives are reviewed mainly in terms of Jewish history, scrip- 
ture, and theology. 
ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Slave Insurrections in the United States, 1800-1865. By JosEPpH C. CARROLL. 

Boston: Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 1938. Pp. 229. $2.00. 

Dr. Carroll’s study may be, as he says in the Preface, “impartial,” but it is 
impartial in favor of the Negro discontents of American history. The facts seem 
to be gathered, not so much to illuminate the past, as to inspire Negroes of the 
present by giving them a worthy view of their past. But the facts are there, 
and they are presented in abundance. 

The sociologist would like to know what an insurrection is, but Dr. Carroll 
does not tell us. A slave insurrection was certainly much more than a personal 
disagreement between master and man. It was certainly more than a mere un- 
planned outbreak. An insurrection presumably involves a planned, definite or- 
ganization having more or less definite objectives. It is an organized attack to 
break down a social system. The American slave insurrections having this char- 
acter were very important and highly significant, but many of the cases pre- 
sented by Dr. Carroll serve only to show that there were slaves who resisted 
the discipline of the slave system. 

Negroes were brought to America as a collection of individuals. Only grad- 
ually did they come to have any sense of community of interest in this country. 
An important factor in this unification was the stories of uprisings which passed 
through the Negro slave world. Around these incidents sentiment and pathos 
gathered, heroes and leaders evolved, a sense of race unity developed, and a 
conception of racial progress began to be formed. The story of the slave insur- 
rections is a chapter in the greater story of how the descendants of Africans from 
a variety of tribes were compounded, under the conditions of American life, into 
a single racially conscious group. The Negro is really an American, not an 
African. 


EpGAR T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


Mormon Recreation in Theory and Practice: A Study in Social Change. By REX 
A. SkipMoreE. Gettysburg, Pa.: Times & News Pub. Co., 1941. Pp. 137. 


This is a history of recreation among the Mormons and a social examination 
of the events as they pass in review. It is a contribution to the subject and 
should interest recreation people. Mormons were ahead of other sects in blessing 
the dance, the drama, and other forms of play. They did not consign fiddlers to 
hell but took them to the frontier to make the isolation of pioneering more 
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tolerable. ‘(he author has handled this phase of the history of his people ob- 
jectively, although tenderly. The reader should remember that recreation was 
a device used by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints both to make 
life pleasant for the Saints and to socially exclude non-Mormons. While ex- 
cluding the Gentiles, they built up unity at home. Skidmore tells this story less 
directly than he might have. More recently, church control over recreation has 
tightened. The several church auxiliaries have lately sponsored recreational 
work which is closely integrated with their religious teachings. It was less the 
case in pioneer times when localities were left to their own resourcefulness in 
planning their play. They did well, and that is the heart of this report. 


NELS ANDERSON 
Work Projects Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


The World’s Need of Christ. By CuarLes A. ELLwoop. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1940. Pp. 237. $2.00. 


Professor Ellwood is a distinguished sociologist. He is also a layman-preacher 
who has at times considered his public as a congregation not simply to be taught 
but to be converted to his teachings. In this volume it is predominantly the 
latter who is speaking, and even the frequent references to the work of Sorokin 
do not alter its character as primarily an exhortation. With his familiar main 
thesis there will be wide agreement: that ours is an unchristian society, failing 
to live up to the Christian social ideal not only in business, industry, politics, 
and international relations but also in the church itself; and that a dynamic 
program embodying those ideals is essential to the reconstruction of present- 
day civilization. His thesis, however, is confused by his failure to distinguish 
clearly between belief in the teachings of Jesus and belief in “Christ,’’ which 
introduces a theological—not to say metaphysical—element diverting from the 
major theme. (Examples of this ambiguity are his emphasis on the “‘personality 
of Christ’”’ on page 84, as well as the titles of several chapters and of the book 
itself.) Although the volume does not add to sociological analysis of Chris- 
tianity, it is one which, in spite of an occasional tone of defensiveness, will be 
welcomed by socially minded churchmen. 

EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cinctnnatt 


People, the Quantity and Quality of Population. By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. 315. $2.25. 


The author has prepared an inspiring popular presentation of the present 
knowledge and the unsolved problems in the field of population. This buok is 
aimed at the intelligent layman and as such is useful to the college student as 
supplementary reading material rather than as a textbook. Included in the 
contents are discussions of Malthus, the factors in population growth, migra- 
tion, optimum population, and eugenics. The author makes much use of the 
word “‘larithmics” to refer to the quantitative aspects of population, as con- 
trasted with ‘‘eugenics,”’ referring to the qualitative aspects. 

A. J. JAFFE 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE’ 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, Gerald W. Breese, Ernest Ni, and Everett K. Wilson. The numerals 


and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the following 
scheme of classification: 
} I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 
a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 
b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 
c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 
d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. Population AND HuMAN ECOLOGY 
Il. Socrat PsyCHOLOGY a) Demography 
a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 
b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 
IIT. Soctat ORGANIZATION munity 
a) The Family V. DisorGANIZATION 
b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 
c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


* Since the editors are trying to bring up to date the significant articles since the 
termination of the Social Science Abstracts, occasionally there will be abstracts of 
articles published several years ago. 


446. Un Cas de ‘‘délire 4 deux” chez deux sceurs jumelles {Double Delirium in the 
Case of Twin Sisters].—Twin sisters were confined as the result of numerous letters 
and complaints to the authorities in which they evidenced a persecution complex. 
They claimed a band of political scoundrels watched and followed them, seeking to 
wrest their fortune from them on grounds that they were illegitimate daughters. The 
twins threatened suicide if protection were not accorded them. They were inseparable, 
physically alike, had identical education, traveled together, pledged each other not to 
marry, were afflicted with acne at the same time, engaged in amorous affairs and broke 
them off simultaneously, had identical tastes, and interested themselves in painting. 
Juliette seems, however, to have induced the double delirium, while Jeanne was found 
obedient and submissive. This is a classic example of double delirium. The question 
arises, “Is this a twin psychosis?” It is evident that identical twins, having identical 
hereditary potentials and living in the same environment, will have the same reactions. 
In a twin psychosis, however, a passive component should not be found. The twin 
relationship in this case, then, is only a predisposing factor and the picturesque aspect 
of the case. It is in the external conditions, the social environment, and in the paranoid 
character of Juliette and the passive character of Jeanne that one must see the actual 
causes of this psychosis——-MM. Laignel-Lavastine and Bendit, Annales médico- 
psychologiques, XCVIII (1940), 237-43. (IIa.) E. K. W. 


447. Introduction a l’étude de la psychiatrie chez les Noirs [An Introduction to 
Psychiatric Work among the Blacks].—Tangible difficulties are involved in attempts at 
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psychiatric —- among a people whose physiological constitution and ideational 
patterns are unknown to the investigator. Frazer’s hypothetical explanation of dream 
revelations which are used to explain natural phenomena, endowed with spirits, posits 
a universal belief among primitives, sin ce they are subject to inevitable psychological 
illusions creating such beliefs. Lévy-Bruhl denies such uniformity and suggests a 
radical differentiation between “civilized” and “noncivilized” mentalities. This in- 
vestigation, based on studies of many cases of mental aberration observed among the 
Senegalese in the military hospital at Marseille, supports the contention of differ- 
ential development of psychological processes. The primitive mentality is subject to 
collective representations which substitute affective ¢ lements, magical beliefs, for objec- 
tive observation and logical reasoning. Thus the indifference of primitives to the con- 
tradictory evidence of experience. They do not seek the causes of natural events or 
attempt to order such events into a coherent system. Such feelings account for the 
systematic denial of the fact or nature of aberrant mental behavior. The primitive fears 


to speak of - derangement lest evil forces will return. To those who persist in inquiry 
he makes outright denials or fantastic evasions. It should be noted that even the con- 
temporary public with persistent prejudices carries the impress of the magical concep- 
tion as shown in recourse to “mediums” and incantations for removal of evil spirits 


manifest in mental illnesses. In the psy hiatric examination of a black, slight reliance 
may be placed upon his co-operation; for, however lucid and frank he may ordinarily 
be, the feeling of danger-magic will prevent recollection of the aberrant pe riod. Study 
of violent cases indicates that states of fury may be associated with a number of mental 
illnesses and are affected by certain accidental ethnic factors such as a characteristic 
incidence of intestinal parasites and malnourishment, or by peculiar sociological condi- 
tions, as a tradition of sadism or violence. With regard to terrifying dreams, the primi- 
tive subject is not influenced by them as much as the more “civilized” native with 
paranoiac tendencies and long ruminant spells. Social factors are prominent in suicide 
among primitives as in the e case of suicide committed to gain vengeance on an enemy in 
another world. It is not u ncommon to find proof or presumpti yns of mental derange- 
ment among primitives in ethnological statements. Some have attempted to relate a 
paranoiac type of thought peor primitive mentality; but it is specifically the relatively 
evolved native subject whose paranoiac tendencies are most pronounced. In these 
various states we find, among these hospitalized Senegalese, as with primitives, a pre- 
dominance of the affec tive life and a f se ire to regulate behavior by logic or reason. 


H. Aubin, Annales médic logiqgues, XCVIII (1939), 1-29. (IIa, Va.) E. K. W. 


448. The Treatment of War Neurosis.—The nature of the persons admitted to 
hospitals varies with the progress of the war and with the different types of strain that 
war from time to time imposes. Similar variations can be expected in the future. At 
times large numbers of cases will be seen in which there is semideliberate magnification 
of symptoms. Treatment has to be adapted to what is possible in a short space of time. 
It should not be aimed too high. Psychotherapy is faced with unusual difficulties in war- 
service cases. Both from the structural and from the therapeutic points of view these 
cases closely resemble, with spec ific differences, unsettled compensation cases of peace- 
time. Quick abreactive techniques have a spec ial value. Social problems are offered by 
cases with aggressive tendencies i those arising after head injury. Medical first aid 
is of the utmost importance. Physical methods of treatment are very useful and should 
have as a principal aim restoration of normal metabolism. Overoptimism is to be 
avoided, and too much resistance should not be offered to invalidating the patient. 
The constitutionally unfit must be weeded out of the army; and for his own sake the 
unfit soldier should be returned to civilian life, fit for work, as early as possible.— 
G. Gebenham, W. Sargant, and others, Lancet, CCXL (1941), 107-9. (Ila, Va.) E. N 


449. The Influence of the War on Mental Disease: A Psychiatric Study.—The 
number of patients admitted to mental hospitals in ay shows a reduction in compari- 
son with that of preceding ye: re Che admission rate has been analyzed and discussed. 
Case histories were examined showing that war acted as a minor contributory factor in 
29 out of 354 admissions. Family or constitutional taints were noticed in most relevant 
cases. Two cases of confusion following exposure to blast have been described. Reac- 
tions of patients in the mental hospital in wartime have been considered. It may be 
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stated that, up to the present time, the war has had little adverse effect on the mental 
health of the general population and has been of benefit to a certain type of individual, 
especially women.—R. E. Hemphill, Journal of Mental Science, LXXXVII (1941), 
170-82. (IIa, Va.) E. N. 


450. The Misstatement of Women’s Ages and the Vital Indices.—This paper at- 
tempts to demonstrate empirically the understatement of women’s ages in census 
enumerations, to present a method of determining the age specific error in age distribu- 
tions of female populations, and to indicate some of the influences of these errors upon 
vital indices. Sex ratios by age were plotted from United States census data from 1890 
to 1910. Native white and Negro populations were used to eliminate the immigration 
factor. The resulting curves for the five periods evidenced sex ratios abnormally low 
from approximately ages fifteen to thirty-four and abnormally high from ages thirty- 
five to fifty-four. Marked similarity in the S-shaped curves of several countries indi- 
cated errors of a constantly recurring nature in the data. To establish a norm for com- 
parison, age specific death rates were applied to a cohort of white infants with sex 
ratio of 106.1, successive sex ratios being calculated at each age group for survivors of 
the cohort. The number of females expected in each age group was determined by 
dividing the enumerated number of males in each group by the calculated normal sex 
ratio for the corresponding age group. The difference between total years actually lived 
and total years reported having lived for each age group, divided by total years actually 
lived, yields the percentage error introduced by understatement of age. The average 
misstatement for females was found to be 0.66 year for native whites and 1.8 years for 
Negroes. Most pronounced discrepancies occurred in the age group thirty to thirty- 
four. That an important source of error is thus involved for demographic data in the 
United States is illustrated by the fact that errors of misstatement in the age group 
thirty to thirty-four increased the female death rate by 2.7 and 7.5 for native white and 
Negro females, respectively. —T. Lynn Smith and Homer L. Hitt, Metron, XIII (1939), 
95-108. (Ic, IVa.) E. K. W. 


451. Studies ona Child Population: Definition of the Sample, Method of Ascertain- 
ment, and Analysis of the Results of a Group Intelligence Test.—This article reports 
some first steps taken in the investigation of the relation of genetic and nongenetic 
factors and the investigation of the relation between mental and physical character- 
istics in children. Working in twenty schools in the city of Bath (England), a total of 
3,500 children were given the Advanced Otis Group Intelligence Test. The subjects 
were children whose homes were in Bath on July 27, 1934, and whose dates of birth fell 
between September 1, 1921, and August 31, 1925, inclusive. The results of the testing 
indicate that boys and girls do not differ in mean score or in regression of score on age, 
although the boys are significantly more variable than the girls. A linear regression line 
accounts for most of the association between age and score, but deviations from linearity 
are significant. A better fit is obtained with two linear regression lines, one to age twelve 
and the other from age twelve upward. With this fit deviations are not significant. A 
table of norms is based on these lines. On the basis of a straight regression line repre- 
senting increased variance of score with age, a correction is made that equalizes devia- 
tions from the norm at different ages. After correcting for association of scores with 
age, the distribution does net differ significantly from the normal.—J. A. Fraser 
Roberts, R. M. Norman, and Ruth Griffiths, Annals of Eugenics, VI (1934-35), 319- 
38. (Ic, IVa.) E. K. W. 


452. War and the Birth Rate.—The birth rate in England and Wales has been falling 
for fifty years. One difference between World War I and World War II, regarding the 
size of the population, is that Germany is more than replacing its numbers, while Eng- 
land and Wales have a reproduction rate 25 per cent below replacement. Insufficient at- 
tention has been given to the population problem. In the last war the England and 
Wales crude birth rate fell suddenly and sharply from 24.1 to 17.7 per thousand popula- 
tion; the German, from 28.3 to 14.3. After a temporary rise at the end of the war, the 
birth rate in England and Wales resumed its downward trend to 15.1 in 1938, 14.9 in 
1939, and 14.6 in 1940. Using the base line of 1921-30 as 100, the first sign of change 
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in the quarterly ratios for England and Wales, 1935-40, is the September, 1940, ratio of 
78. The change is large (cf. June, ratio of 84) and significant. Births from June to 
September, 1940, are those conceived from September to December, 1939—the first 
three months of the war; there were about nine thousand fewer births in this quarter 
than in the average of the corresponding quarters of 1935-39. The September—Decem- 
ber, 1940, ratio shows a smaller drop and a corresponding loss of roughly five thousand, 
these births being conceived during December—March, 1940, when the rush of anxiety 
due to the war had somewhat diminished and seminormality was resumed. The decline 
in the last six months of 1940 caused a drop from 14.9 (1939 annual rate) to 14.6. If no 
change had taken place from July to December a slight rise in the birth rate would have 
occurred. These data do not reflect the influence of the fall of France and the effect of 
heavy and sustained day and night raiding. The weight of these factors cannot be 
estimated, because of the nature of the ‘Weekly Returns of Births,”’ population move- 
ments, and evacuations. Returns from Scotland to the end of 1940 show exactly the 
same pattern, producing the lowest annual birth rate ever recorded for that country.— 
Richard M. Titmuss, Eugenics Review, X XXIII (1941-42), 49-50. (IVa.) G. W. B. 


453. British Demographers’ Opinions on Fertility, 1660—1760.—This article surveys 
not generally accessible writings of early British demographers. The concern of these 
early writers with the contemporary problem of a population reproducing inadequately 
for replacement is indicated. It would also appear that there was long-standing recogni- 
tion of differential fertility by rural-urban areas and social classes. In the century pre- 
ceding the industrial revolution the discrepancy between fecundity and fertility was 
noted. Many causes were given for reduced fertility. Among these were plagues 
(Graunt) and cycles of sickly and healthy years (Short); birth contro] through abor- 
tions (Graunt); abstention; long suckling of children (Petty); polygamy (Graunt, 
Arbuthnott, Short, and Wallace); promiscuous sexual intercourse (Graunt, King, 
D’Avenant); intemperate indulgence in food, drink, and intercourse (Graunt, King, and 
Short); obstacles to divorce (Wallace, Tucker); inequality of age at marriage (King); 
celibacy among monks and nuns, servants, soldiers, and the poor; wealth, luxurious 
living, and education (Morris, Wallace, Short); preferential treatment of the oldest 
son, preventing marriage among the younger (Wallace); promotion of bachelors as over 
against the married; lack of political liberty, preventing equitable distribution of 
property (D’Avenant); manufactures as contrasted with agricultural pursuits (Wal- 
lace); lack of public opinion in support of matrimony (D’Avenant, Wallace, Braken- 
ridge, Bell); and religious prohibition of marriage (Petty, Short). Demographers of the 
period agree that sexual intercourse of unmarried women is less likely to lead to concep- 
tion than intercourse between husbands and wives. Graunt, Petty, King, D’Avenant, 
Short, and other demographers also note the rural-urban differential in fertility. It was 
their opinion that the poor were more fruitful than the wealthy because regular habits 
and hard work make for increased fertility. Various devices were suggested for en- 
couraging marriage and hindering licentiousness. Petty suggested that men between 
eighteen and fifty-one years of age and women sixteen to forty-one be required to marry 
unless “manifest impediment (were) allowed by the magistrate.”’ Privileges for large 
families and taxes upon the general populace in support of mothers were urged. Perusal 
of these demographers’ writings reveals little testimony on the practice of birth control 
save among unmarried women. Differential fertility of married women was attributed 
to physical disability rather than to deliberate action. To encourage matrimony and 
to hinder intemperance and licentiousness seemed to them the best and practically 
the only means of promoting fertility —R. R. Kuczynski, Annals of Eugenics, VI (1934 
35), 139-71. (IVa.) E. K. W. 


454. Rational Absurdity in Primitives——Anthropologists have been unable to ex- 
plain the nature of the thought of primitive man in regard to cause and effect, death, 
magic, etc. This kind of thought can be satisfactorily explained if one assumes (1) that 
the mind is infallibly and unerrinyly logical and (2) that there is a law of affective 
identification. As Lévy-Bruhl recognized, native thought is of two forms: the first, in 
which rational contradiction is ignored but not deliberately sought after as such; the 
second, in which rational contradiction is not tolerated. The human mind perceives 
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1 by senses and emotions. If emotional apprehensions are accepted as valid, absurdity 
of thought may arise. Evidence seems to indicate that the mind is infallibly logical, but 
emotional observation is likely to be distorted, with the result that errors in thought 
are due to emotional apprehension of facts. Such emotional apprehension is closely as- 
sociated with the fact that man is social. Important conclusions result from the fact 
that mind is infallibly logical, e.g., a logical basis for morality is inherent in this belief. 

—Stuart Moore, Ausiralasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, X1 (1933), 204- 
21. (IIa). G. W. B. 


455. A Case of Apparent Dissimilarity of Monozygotic Twins.—The determination 
of monozygotic twins has rested upon a selection of manifest normal features considered 
least influenced by nonhereditary factors. Fallacy in selecting the initial determining 
features, however, will tend to vitiate identification of monozygotic twins. In the 
family here reported there was a pair of monozygotic twins with great disparity as to 
skeleton and general appearance, due to acromegaloid changes in one of them. The 
affection of the pituitary in the taller monozygotic twin is attributable in part to a 
cranal injury at age twelve. But it must be assumed, in view of the family history and 
the tall son of the affected twin, that his shorter monozygotic brother has the potentiali- 
ties of tallness. In the normal process of development chemical influences may be pre- 
sumed to be efficacious at almost all stages. In more differentiated stages of growth the 
endocrine glands, especially the pituitary, are the chief of these chemical intermediaries 
between genetic forces and their realization in growth. While it is impossible to say 
what environmental factors effect morbid functional changes in the anterior pituitary, 
it may be conjectured in such cases as the one cited that inherited determinants of stature 
may not be manifested unless certain unlikely requirements are met: in this instance, 
trauma to the endocrine gland which contributes to the regulation of growth.—Aubrey 
Lewis, Annals of Eugenics, VII (1936-37), 58-65. (IVa.) E. K. W. 
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Cerrito, New Mexico. (“U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ‘‘Rural Life Studies,’ No. 1.) Washington, D.C.: Department of Agri- 
culture, 1941. Pp. 72. El Cerrito is one of six rural communities—ranging from 
extremely stable to extremely unstable—studied by sociologists and anthropologists 
for the Department of Agriculture. It is a Spanish-speaking village. The study is 
focused on the relation of the economic basis of life to the social organization. 

MaclIver, R. M. Social Causation. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1942. Pp. x+414. $3.00. 


McNEMAR, QUINN, and MERRILL, Maun A. (eds.). Studies in Personality: Contributed 
in Honor of Lewis M. Terman. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 
X+333. $3.50. A series of seventeen essays contributed in honor of Professor Lewis 
M. Terman. A wide range in topics is dealt with. 

MEANY, ANTHONY B. America Handcuffed by Radio C-h-a-i-n-s. New York: Daniel 
Ryerson, Inc., 1942. Pp. 132. $2.00. Argument that the radio is responsible in part 
for economic depression and other social ills. 

MELROSE, JAMES A., and GRISWOLD, ELLEN M. Reorientation to Religion. (‘‘Coopera- 
tive Books,” Ser. Il, No. 7) Norman, Okla.: Transcript Press, 1941. Pp. 44. $0.50, 

MERRILL, FREDERICK T. Japan and the Opium Menace. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. Pp. xv+170. $1.50. 

MILITARY MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN PsyYCHTIATRIC ASSOCIATION: 
Psychiatric Aspects of Civilian Morale. New York: Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1942. Pp. 62. $0.50. A pamphlet presenting the experience of the civilians 
in wartime in other countries and discussing anxiety, morale, and fatigue and their 
control. 

MILLER, James Grier. Unconsciousness. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942- 
Pp. vi+329. $3.00. A critical analysis of the varieties of ‘‘unconsciousness”’ desig- 
nated in psychology. 

NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD. National Resources Development: Report for 
1942. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. v+227. 
$0.55. Deals with wartime and post-war planning, public works planning, and the 
utilization of national] resources. 

NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD. Progress Report, 1940-1041. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. v+81. $0.25. A report on the 
work of the National Resources Planning Board for the two-year period ending 
June 30, 1941, recording the organization and progress of efforts in city, state, re- 
gional, and national planning in the United States. The report includes a statement 
on loca] planning for defense areas. 

NEGLEY, GLENN. The Organization of Knowledge. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. xiii+373. A presentation of what is meant by philosophical analysis, its relation 
to scientific analysis, the methods of science, and the possibilities and ways of syn- 
thesizing knowledge. 

NEUMAN, ABRAHAM A. Cyrus Adler: A Biographical Sketch. Philadelphia: Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, 1942. Pp. 233. 

NEUMANN, FRANZ. Behemoth: The Structure and Practice of National Socialism. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xvii+532. $4.00. A serious attempt to 
analyze the forces underlying the National-Socialist movement and to trace the de- 
velopment of the Nazi state. Deals with the social, political, and economic structure 
of the totalitarian state, with special attentions to the relation of the party to the 
state. For scholarly and intelligent lay audience. 

NEW JERSEY STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE ON W.P.A. Survey of the Economic 
Status of the Legal Profession in New Jersey with Tables, Statistics and Conclusions: 

1941 Report to the New Jersey State Bar Association. Newark, N.J.: New Jersey 
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State Bar Association Committee on W.P.A., 1941. Pp. 80. Based on questionnaries 
filled out by 2,353 of the approximately 7,000 lawyers in the state. Tabulations and 
text concerning years of practice, schooling, age, national origins, etc.,and their rela- 
tion to income. Also data on kinds of practice, fees, distribution of lawyers, etc. 

NEWMAN, SAMUEL CLAyTON. Employment Problems of College Students. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xvi+158. Cloth ed. $3.00; 
paper ed. $2.50. The problem is that of employment while in college; statement of 
points of view, survey of studies of amount and kind of student employment, effects, 
recommendations. 

PAN AMERICAN UNION, COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF THE. Theses on Pan Ameri- 
can Topics Prepared by Candidates for Degrees in Universities and Colleges in the 
United States. Washington, D.C.: Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1941. Pp. 170. $0.75. 

PELZER, KARL J. Economic Survey of the Pacific Area, Part I: Population and Land 
Utilization. New York: International Secretariat Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1941. Pp. xv-+215. $2.00. A reference book presenting a great mass of information 
on the basic trends of population and land use in the Pacific. 

PETERSON, ELMER T. Forward to the Land. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1942. Pp. xvi+283. $2.75. A plea for a better ‘‘adjustment to the soil” in 
American economy—including conservation of resources, return to “‘live-at-home- 
farming”’ with less foreign trade, less interest in money, less government control, and 
less national socialism. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Conference of Teachers of International Law and Related Sub- 
jects. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1941. Pp. xiii+ 
210. $1.00. 

Reckitt, Maurice B., and CasserLEY, J. V. LANGMEAD. The Vocation of England. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. Pp. 173. $1.75. Reviews—in essay fash- 
ion—‘‘the prospects of a Christian England” in a Europe threatened by loss of Chris- 
tian faith; with special attention to rural life, urban life, freedom, the English politi- 
cal tradition. Contains much vivid comment on international relations and the post- 
war world. 


RATNER, SIDNEY. American Taxation: Its History as a Social Force in Democracy. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 561. $4.50. The history of American 
taxation viewed as a product of the contending segments of American life and as a 
factor in shaping American society. 

Ropack, A. A. Psychorama: A Mental Outlook and Analysis. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci- 
art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 365. $2.90. A series of casual and loosely connected dis- 
cussions centering on the Jewish problem. 

Ross, EARLE D. Democracy’s College: The Land-Grant Movement in the Formative State. 
Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1942. Pp. 267. $3.00. A history of the movements 
in education which led to the establishment of that typically American institution— 
the agricultural and engineering college—with federal aid. The book treats of the 
movement for industria] education, of the political moves leading to the land-grant 
legislation, and of the development of the land-grant institutions with respect to 
staff, organization, students, curriculums and their relations to other types of educa- 
tional institutions. Extensive bibliography. 

Rovuts H. V. Diffusion of English Culture Outside of England: A Problem of Post-war 
Reconstruction. Cambridge: University Press, 1941. Pp. vi+134. $1.25. A manual of 
advice for English people who have to teach the English language and culture to 
adults in other countries. 

SEIDMAN, JOEL. The Needle Trades. New York: J.J.Little & Ives Co.,1942. Pp.xvii+. 
356. $2.50. A history, documented and with bibliographical note and appendixes of 
the trades themselves, of the struggle for organization, of the unions themselves and 
their present activities and problems. 

SELLIN, THORSTEN (ed.). The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (Annals, Vol. CCXX [March, 1942]). Philadelphia: American Academy of 

Political and Social Science, 1942. Pp. ix+287. $2.00. 
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SocraL Security Boarp. Social Security Yearbook, 1940. Washington, D.C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1941. Pp. xix+347. $0.70. The last annual report of the 
Social Security Board upon old age and survivors insurance, employment security, 
and public assistance. 

SocrETY FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT. Child Development Abstracts and Bib- 
liography, Vol. XVI, No. 1. Washington, D.C.: National Research Council, 1942. 
Pp. 111. 

SouLe, GeorGcE. The Strength of Nations. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 268. 
$2.50. Deals with the ills of nations from the standpoint of recent advances in psy- 
chological and psychiatric knowledge. Proposes a basic revaluation of our attitude 
and method. 

SPYKMAN, NICHOLAS JOHN. America’s Strategy in World Politics. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 500. $3.75. A comprehensive geopolitical analysis of the 
position of the United States in the world. 

StyLes, FirzHucH Lee. How To Be Successful Negro Americans: A Guide to Success in 
Life and Business for Negroes in America. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1941. Pp. xiv-+102. $1.50. 

SuLzBAcH, WALTER. ‘‘Capitalistic Warmongers”: A Modern Superstition. (‘Public Pol- 
icy Pamphlet,” No. 35, Harry D. Gideonse ed.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. iv+35. $0.25. 

SypHer, WyLie. Guinea’s Captive Kings: British Anti-slavery Literature of the X VIIIth 
Century. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. x-+340. $3.00. 
A survey and analysis of tracts, verse, drama, and fiction. Especially interesting to 
students of social fiction is the chapter on ‘““‘The Noble Negro,” a stereotype of the 
romantic writers of the period. 

Tax InstituTE. Financing the War. New York: J. J. Little & Ives Co., 1942. Pp. ix+ 
357. $2.50. A symposium conducted by the Tax Institute. The purpose is to offer a 
blueprint for financing the war without inflation. 

Tuompson, Laura. Guam and Its People. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942. Pp. xii+3c8. $2.50. A social anthropological study undertaken with a view to 
evaluating the educational policy of the United States with respect to the Chamor- 
ros, the native people of Guam. The study reviews the cultural and political history 
of the island, analyzes the present culture, with special attention to the role of the 
public English-language schools which all native children must attend. Of special 
interest to students of racial and cultural contacts and of colonial administrations. 

VAN VECHTEN, C. C. Admissions to the Baltimore City and the District of Columbia Jails, 
1940. Washington: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1942. Pp. 33. 

Wreck, Epwarp A. Preventing Fatal Explosions in Coal Mines: A Study of Recent Ma- 
jor Disasters in the United States as Accompaniments of Technological Change. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1942. Pp. 156. $0.75. 

Wiuurams, M., and Wetss, GERTRUDE Scumipt. Money Disbursements of Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers in Thirteen Small Cities 1933-35. (United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 691.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. ix+173. $0.20. 

WILson, STEPHEN. Food and Drug Regulation. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1924. Pp. xi+177. Cloth ed. $3.25; paper ed. $2.50. A history 
of food and drug legislation and of the problem of administration followed by a state- 
ment of the need for new legislation and an account of the campaign for a new bill in 
1933 and 1934. 

Woytinsky, W. S. Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics. Washington: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1942. Pp. xiv+249. $2.50. This study deals with turnover of the 
working force in establishments, turnover of the unemployed, and forced entries into 
the labor market during depressions. 
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